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brother law-student. 
than I, 


They were both older 





Richard Borden’s Story. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER ONE. 





When I was sixteen years old, I thought I was in a fair way to become PEON | 
rich and famous. A) Ea Ra 

My parents were poor, and I had been obliged to leave school in order to 
get my own living; but by great good luck 
I had obtained a place in the law-office of 
old Judge Peakerton, then the foremost 
member of our county bar. 

He was not only a successful lawyer, but 
a very liberal sort of person. He had al- 
ready started two or three young men on 
the road to fortune, and to be a law-student 
in his good graces was to be sure of a career; 
so at least people said, and I certainly be- 
lieved. 








But though a kind man, he was exacting. 
“Business before everything else,’’ was his 
motto. Iwas inclined to be wild in those 
days, and once I delayed delivering a mes- 
sage he had intrusted to me, when I had no 
other excuse for my neglect than that some 
young fellows had invited me to ride. He 
looked at me sternly. 

“Young man,”’ said he, “don’t let a thing 
of this sort happen again as long as you are 
in my office. Fortunately no great harm 
has been done in this case, but as a matter 
of principle and good habits, I wish now, 
once for all, to impr:ss it upon you, that if 
you mean to succeed, or if you mean to re- 
main with me, stick to business, stick to 
business, STICK TO BUSINEss! That’s all, 
Richard.” 

He was leaving the office, but when he got to 
the door he turned back. ‘One word more,” 
he said. “TI like you, Richard, and what I say is 
for your good. You have talents and address, 
and are capable of study and hard work: but 
you are inclined to be indolent, and to let your 
love of ease and social pleasure interfere with 
your duties. That won’t do. 
for recreation; 


One day after the 
court had adjourned, he 
came to me in the office, 
looking rather excited 
for a cool-headed old 
practitioner like him. 

He took a_ package 
There is a time | from his pocket. 
but business is business. That’s ! “We haveat last some- 
the first lesson for a young man of your habits thing we’ve been hunt- 
to learn and live up to.” ling for,” he said, with 

“T will try to learn it, sir,” l answered, frankly an air of triumph. 
and earnestly; for I knew my fault, and was | wife, in which he makes frequent allusion to his 
really grateful to him for his kindness and good | contract with Gage. But you see what a condi- 
counsel, : | tion they are in,—badly written in the first 

And I did apply myself after that as I had | place, and some of them worn almost to tatters 
never done before. He was kinder than ever, | since. ‘The poor woman must have carried them 
and boy that I was, he treated me with a great | around with her until she died; they turned up 
deal of confidence, yesterday in an attic. Iam afraid the other side 

He had at this time an important case coming has got a clue to our discovery, but it is too late 
to trial,—that of Gage versus Flamworth. Gage | to help them. Besides the evidence as to the 


had furnished a friend of his, named Ireland, | contract, the letters are full of pathetic passages 
with large sums of money, to help him develop | j 


in which Ireland speaks of his eternal obliga- 

un improved mill-wheel. From overwork in his | tions to Gage.” 
invention, and too much anxiety of mind, Ire- “Which will have a tremendous effect on a 
land took a brain fever and died, and the thing jury!’ IT exclaimed, full of enthusiasm over the 
passed into the hands of Flamworth, a miller, | discovery. 
who had built a mill for the new wheel, and “I trust they will have théir due influence,” 
who claimed to have bought poor Ireland’s | he said, with ‘a smile. ‘‘Now, Richard, you see 
patente. | what is needed,—a clean copy of allof them. 

Gage claimed that these must have been sold— | The poor, tattered, pathetic scrawls will do to 
if sold at all—subject to a contract with him, by | hand round among the jurymen, but we must 
which he was to have half the profits of the in- have an attested copy to handle and read. You | 
vention. But though he had a memoranda of | are as quick at such work as anybody I know, 
sums advanced to Ireland, he had no written | and I think you can have it done by midnight,” 
agreement to sow, and the contract had to be ‘if not,’ I replied, eagerly, ,; 
proved by circumstantial evidence. morning.”’ ; 

As the invention turned out to be valuable, “Very well. I put the letters into your hands. 
Gage sued Flamworth, and the case had been} As people will be coming in here for an hour or 
some time in the courts. Peakerton was Gage’s | two yet, perhaps you had better take them home 
counsel. Flamworth’s lawyer was Ridgefield, a | and copy them in the privacy of your own room. 
man of inferior ability, but notorious for the | Remember that the utmost care and secrecy 
shrewd tricks by which he sometimes won a suit , 
in the face of evidence and justice. 


“T can work till 


are 
required. Keep them safe, make the best copy 
you can, and bring them to me at my house the 
The trial came on, and some pretty hard swear- | first thing in the morning,—at seven o'clock. 
ing on the part of Flamworth’s witnesses made | Can you?” 

the thing look rather dark for our side, when| ‘At seven o’clock it shall be,’”’ I said, prompt- 
some important papers fell into Peakerton’s , ly, delighted with my commission. 

hands, He then gave 





me some further instructions 


“Letters of Ireland to his. 


| lighted my lamp; the night was before me. 


| friend. 


and I was flattered by the friendship 









ih! ty | | they professed for me. 
4 f1| tink | ty | “What are you up to at this time of 
j Hi Ci ' W VY i night?’ said Robbins, seeing my copy and 
\ | i) \ the pile of old letters on my table. 
i} { ar “Look here, Syl,’’ said I, laughing, ‘don’t 
' ’ 


you ask any questions. It’s a singular case, 
I'll tell you all about it some time.” 

As he glanced with curiosity towards the 
table, where my copy lay in the full glare of 
the lamp-light, I placed the paper in a 
drawer, and put the package of letters back 
into their wrapper. 

The fellows sat down and lighted their 
cigars, as if prepared for a long call, At 
length Kneeland proposed a walk. I felt 
the need of air and exercise, and thought 
this would be a good way to get rid of them, 





So I consented, left my copy in the draw- 
er, slipped the package of letters again 
into my pocket, and went out, 
door behind me. 

After we had been a little while in the 
“that bet.’”’ 


locking my 


street, Robbins proposed to pay 
“What bet?” Lasked. 
“Oh,” said he, “IT bet a bottle of eham- 
pagne with Bill that Juliet Vane wouldn't 
go to the ball with him. Lost, of course. 
Come with us, Dick, and see the bet paid.’’ 
Kneeland seconded the invitation. 
“Can't, boys, possibly,’’ Tsaid. “T've got 
to go back home and work till twelve 
o'clock.” 





“Yow ll do your 
said Robbins. we won't keep you 
more than half an hour.”’ 

The mention of champagne had inflamed 
my thirst. IT had been at work four hours 
ata stretch. Had I not earned a little re- 
freshment? and would T not, as he said, 
vet through my work all the better for it? 

“Well, I replied; “Tl 
take just one glass with you, any way.” 

We entered a saloon, With the popping 
of the cork and the sparkling of the glass- 
es, my spirits rose, 


work all the easier,’ 
“Come, 


go ahead, boys,” 


Another acquaintance 
had joined us, and a game of euchre was 
proposed. At first, I objected. But the 
cards were produced and shutlled, 

“Well, one game,”’ I said, thinking that 
if I finished my copying by one o'clock, or 
with regard to the copying, and with the letters | later, it would be just as well. 
in my pocket, I hurried home to my boarding- After one game, we must have another, Then 
house. the rubber. Then another bottle of champagne, 

It was then five o'clock. I set to work in great |and more card-playing to see who should pay 
glee.’ The handwriting was not hard to deci- | for that. 
pher, and I made rapid progress. At supper| I felt all the time that I ought not to be there, 
time I had some toast and a cup of chocolate | but reflected that Thad still eight or nine hours 


THE MISSING LETTERS. 


, | brought up to me, I nibbled and sipped, and | to do work in that would take less than two. 


searcely lost a minute from my task, I had|I might finish my copying and have yet some 
time for sleep, if I got home by midnight. 

they showed I suppose I must have got home about that 
the enthusiastic inventor struggling against pov- | time, but I was in no condition for work, 


| 


The letters were very interesting: 

Every- 
erty and difficulty of all kinds, sometimes driven | thing whirled with me. There was then but one 
almost to despair, but full of faith in his ideas, | thing to do,—sleep first, and work afterwards, 
of affection for his wife, and of gratitude to his | I tumbled upon my bed in my clothes, and for- 
got everything. 

That friend was Gage. The contract was iin- The next thing Iwas aware of was a strong 
plied in every allusion to the monéy advanced | smell of lamp-smoke in the room, I started up. 
by him, and all their transactions were honora- I had left the lamp burning, but it had gone out, 
ble to both. I saw what an influence over the | leaving a foul wick and darkness, As I had 
sympathies of a jury these letters would give a | supposed there was oil enough in it to last all 
powerful pleader like Peakerton, and I felt that} night, you may well believe that Iwas fright- 
Gage’s cause was won. My love of justice made ened at the waste of time. 
me glad of it, and my boyish vanity made me| glimmering through the 
proud of my share in the work, blinds. 

At nine o’clock I found that I had copied more I threw them open. It was not yet light 
than two-thirds of all the letters. I felt tired,| enough to see distinctly anything in my room. 
and got up and walked about my room. After!I struck a match and held it to the 
a little rest, one more sitting, I said to myself, | my watch. 
would take me safely through my task before | o’clock. 
the clock struck twelve. My wits seemed benumbed, and I had to rub 

Somebody knocked at my door. I packed the | my brows a moment before I could fully realize 
letters together before opening it, and then Jet | the situation. The papers were to be delivered 
in Bill Kneeland and Sylvester Robbins. Kneel-| to Judge Peakerton at seven. It would take me 
and was a fellow-boarder, and Robbins was a/ fifteen minutes to reach his house. Less than 


In fact, daylight was 
slats of my window- 


face of 
It was twenty minutes past four 
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two hours ana a helt to finisj the cbpying ia, if} searcn, hopeless as it was, furnished me with 


I began it at once. But my wits brightened and 
my courage rose as retested’ at ON > 

“All right!’ I: eqid. “ein do it. #l’ve had 
my sleep, and Wikened just in time. Now for 
a lap!” 

I found one without much delay, and placed 
it, lighted, or my table. Thes-—the letters, I 
remembered taking them with me. and feeling 
the package in my pocket fiom time to time 
as I was playing cards. I felt again. It was 
gone. 

It must have fallen out on the bed while I was 
I held the light. I 
searched bedclothes and floor. I nearly upset 
the lamp in my trepidation No package! 1 
felt again in my pockets, and turned them in- 


asleep. I ran to look, 


side out in my terror and despair. 

Then [hurried .back to the table. Had I not 
taken the letters from my pocket on reaching 
I could not distinctly remember, but it 
seemed to me that I had. I ransacked books , 
and newspapers,—all the time with such fear 
and sickness of heart as no words can express. 

I felt that Iwas ruined, and deserved to be. | 

More than that; in losing the letters, I had 
probably lost a cause for Peakerton and his cli- 
ent, who deserved something very different. 
For a moment, I was half-resolved to kill my-| 
self to avoid a difficulty I had not the courage to | 
face, 

Where could I have lost the letters? There | 
Perhaps at the sa- | 


was no means of knowing. | 
Or | 


loon; perhaps in stumbling along the street. 


--n terrible suspicion flashed across my mind— } 


home? 


perhaps they had been stolen! 

saw it all, or thought I did. 
gefield’s tricks, 
tom of it, 
the letters, and had got Kneeland to help him. 
I was confirmed in this suspicion by another dis- 
covery. My copy of a portion of the letters, 
which [had placed in the drawer, was also miss- | 


| 


It was one 
Robbins was at the bot- 
He had been emploved to rob me of | 






ing | Sometimes a poor fever-smitten wretch would 
Kneeland, as [have said, was a fellow-board- | totter and fall on the sidewalk. 


er. It was not seconds before I 
pounding at his door with a lamp in my hand, 
and fury in my heart. 

“Who's there?” demanded a voice within. 

“TI! Richard Borden!’’ I answered. ‘Let 
me in this instant!’ 

Bill complied; and when he saw me with the 
light, standing before him, pale and haggard, 
stammering with fear and and heard 
enough to understand what I had lost and what 
I suspected, he showed such honest sympathy 
and unaffected astonishment that Iwas foreed 
to believe that he, at least, was innocent of the 
theft. 

“And,” “LT don't believe Robbins had 
anything to do with it. He helped me take you 
to vour room, and we left it together. 
with him all the and I didn’t see him 


many was 


rage, 


said he, 


time, 
touch any papers.” 

“Somebody has touched them!’ T exclaimed. 
“Somebody, too, who was with me in my room, 
—or else there were two robbers, one who picked 
my pocket, and another who rifled my drawer 
when I was out.” 

“Look agai 
Bill. 

He did. We searched every nook and corner, 
—my table, the bed, the floor, every part of the 
room, 





tin. I'll go and help you look,” said 


The papers were certainly gone. 

I put on my hat 

“Where now?’’ Bill asked, 

“Tam going back over the ground we trav- 
elled last night to the saloon where we drank 
and plaved, Then Tam going to find Robbins, 
If I am satisfied that he robbed me, he shall re- 
store the papers, or’’—— 

Tadded a threat which seemed to make Bill 
feel uneasy. 

“Tl go with you,”” he said, “though I'd give 
athous:nd dollars to tumble back into bed and 
sleep off my headache!” 

Burning with impatience, I waited for him to 
and we hurried off together 
It was in the gray of the 


dress ; 


morning. 


walks secined to mock me. Thad no hope of | for him if it isn’t occupied. He's a wealthy | 


| answer a frenzied appeal from some window, | 


I was 


The | 
streets were deserted, and there was a chill and | the accommodation of the sick, and we will bring | death was rapidly painting the victim through 
desolation about them which struck to my heart, | them here whenever it suits us. This one, how-| all the shades of yellow to the final bronze tint, | 

The echoes of our footsteps on the empty side- | 


occupation ; 
withous it. 


I felt as if L should have gone wild 
So we kept on. 
to be continued.) | 
ear eee 
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THE FOG WILL LIFT. 











The tog will lift before the day is done; 
vle ly through the must, spectral aid pale, 
Malt suns the glory of the moruiug san, 


liall he disdaius to draw the theeey veil. 


Now for aimoment clears the crested clit 
, as sthddeuly, it sinks lrom sight; 
slowly, the gray tog wail uit, 
And yet again the earth and sky be bright. 





Now through the space a stately must appears, 
As suddenly a breezy sail doth shiit, 

llope’s messenger of ocean seen throngh tears,— 
As o’er the wave the filmy fog doth lift. 


So from ny tate the fou 

} cteried bee 
A murky morning brings at radia 
Lhe sunny eye will sureiy lit 


shalt hit full soon; 





ope is not 





And more aud more unto the perfect day 
Phe shadows gathered on the way shall drift; 


A clearer Vision comes with evening's ray; 
Before the day is done the fog will lift. 
Scituate-un-the Sea. fie Be Too 
+o 


For the Companion. 
FORGIVEN TOO LATE. 

It was noon of a hot September day in the 
plague-stricken city of New Orleans. The pave- 
ment burned beneath the feet, and hot waves of 
air almost stifled one in passing the thorough- | 
fares which stretched ont in desolate 
wastes, 

There was movement enough, such as it was, 
where business was suspended and pleasure for- 
gotten. Hearses, doctors’ buggies, carts full of 
the rough coffins of the pauper dead, jostled each | 
other at every turn, Sick nurses, members of 
the Howard Association, Sisters of Charity, hur- 
ried from door to door, now and then pausing to 


long, 


| 
where perhaps a whole household were dying or | 
dead, with no one to attend to them but a child | 
or a faithful servant. 


The passers-by 
| would peer curiously in his face for one minute, 
| and then hurry on. Not from want of human- | 
| ity, for in most cases these people were running | 
to the nearest drug-store for medicines, or to| 
| procure medical attendance for their own house- 
| holds 





The Yellow King is so quick in his move- 
| ments that he has to be met with equal speed, or 
| 
' 


he secures the victim for his own. 

A man, evidently a gentleman from his dress 
and general bearing, was walking hastily down 
Canal Street. Suddenly he put his hand to his | 
head, staggered and fell at full length on the 
pavement. A woman in the peculiar dress of 
the Protestant Sisters of Charity, who was pass- 
ing on the other side, hastened to his assistance. 
As she raised his head, she uttered an exclama- 
tion of astonishment. 

“Mr. Nugent here! What could have brought 
him to the city at this time?” 

She felt his pulse, put her hand to his head. 
“It’s not fever he said, half-aloud, 
“Sun-strack, [ think.” 

She stood up and signalled a passing hack. In 
la few minutes, with the assistance of the hack- 
man, the gentlemon, who was beginning to re- 
| cover consciousness, was helped in the vehicle, 
| and she took her place beside him. 
| “Where must I deive?”’ asked the hackman. 
| “He's not conscious enough to answer any 
questions,” she thought, looking at Mr. Nugent, 
“and I'm sure I don’t know where he’s putting 
} up. Drive to % Bienville Street,” 
; alond. 
| At No. 96 a woman came to the door when the 
hack stopped. ‘‘Why, surely, that’s never you, 
| Sister Margaret,’’ she cried, “bringing another 
| yaller-fever patient here, after the times I had 
| with the last! Taint goin’ to hire my rooms to 
the Society no more afterthis month sure. Why 
don't you take him to the hospittle? That's the 
| best place ’ 


has,”’ she 


| 


she added, 


|} “Beeause I choose to bring him here, Mrs. 
| Simms,”’ answered the Sister, descending from 


| overpowered by the heat. 
| son Jules? 


came here to the city, and got work as a ship- 


| state of semi-consciousness which soon merged 


“Pm Sister Margaret, who nursed your wife | 
during her long illness last summer.” him? Yes, he’s here,—No. 40,—but you'll do 
“Yes, I know you,’ he answered, faintly. | him no good. He won't live twenty minutes if 
‘Do you know where Rosa is? I can't find her.” | he isn't dead now. But you'll have work vet- 
“Rosa?” asked the astonished Sister. “Isn’t| ting his sister away from him. 


“Why, to be sure] do, Are you in search of 





She came yes- 


| your daughter at home at Beauvoir? Of course | terday, and no one can get her away from his 


he’s light-headed,’ she thought, after a mo-| bed. 
ment’s reflection. | for the poor pretty child. 

“IT see what you think!” cried the sick man, | 
impatiently. ‘But I'm not delirious; I was only | 
You remember my 
A bad boy, a very bad boy. He be- 
came involved in a disgraceful transaction, and 
{ was pretty bitter about it; so he ran away, 


Very much in the way, too, but I'm sorry 
She’s got fever now 
herself, but unless we use force, nothing can be 
done with her. Try and persuade her to leave. 
Good-morning.”’ 

Sister Margaret hurried up the steps to the 
| designated ward. Nearest the door, she saw a 
cot near which a girl was kneeling, her face 

buried in the bedclothes, and her hand grasping 
| convulsively the pillow, on which a face was 
lying. An awful face it was, with the grimness 
of death setting on it. No trace there of hand- 
some Jules Nugent, but the Sister knew it was 
he, and the search was ended. 

She put her arm around the 
“Rosa, come with me,”’ 
Margaret.”’ 

Rosa looked up, and at a glance, the Sister 
saw that the fever was on her. 

“TI cannot leave him! I cannot leave him!’ 
she repeated, in a low, monotonous tone. At 
that moment, her eyes fell on the dead face be- 
side her, and she sprung to her feet with a shrill 
ery. 

“Who has taken away Jules and brought that 
mulatto there?’ pointing with trembling finger 
to the awful bronze mask onthe pillow. ‘Bring 
back my brother! O my Jules, my Jules, where 
have they taken you?”’ 
into a profound sleep. | Sister Margaret saw that this delusion would 

Sister Margaret was a woman of quick intelli- | aid her in getting the poor girl away. She un- 
gence, and accustomed to deal with just such | derstood that. unable to watch the death-strug- 
emergencies. It was no strange thing during | gle, Rosa, in agony, had hidden her face perhaps 
the epidemic for people to come in search of for an hour, while the transformation was going 
friends or relatives in the city, and to find all! on. No one who has never seen it can under- 
trace of them gone, unless their names happened | stand how totally persons who die of yellow 
to be on the death-list. | fever lose all trace of their former appearance. 

“The boy was doubtless taken to a hospital) ‘Yes, Jules has gone, Rosa,” said Sister Mar- 
when taken with the fever,” she thonght. “‘It’s | garet, ‘‘and you must come with me now.”’ 
easy to find ont by examining the entries of each | She no longer resisted. In fact, the fever was 
for the last week. Rosa might have reached him | gaining so rapidly on her system that Sister 
before he was moved. At any rate, in seeking | Margaret concluded it would be most prudent 
for him, Iam most likely to find her.” | not to remove her from the hospital, but secure 

She left word with Mrs. Simms if the patient | a private ward there if it was to be had. 
waked up, to tell him she had gone in search of | Fortunately, the best in the establishment was 
his daughter, and he must await her return. | empty that day, and the girl was immediately 
Then she went on her way with a quick, firm | removed to it. A few hurried lines were written 
step. She was a small, elderly woman, with a|to Mr. Nugent by Sister Margaret, who then 


ping-clerk. When the yellow fever broke out 
tosa wanted me to send forhim: but I wouldn't. 
I wanted him to suffer for his disobedience, 
umd to repent of his disgraceful ways. Even 
when a letter came from his boarding-house 
telling us that he had the fever, I was firm.”’ 

His voice grew very faint, and he seemed 
about to relapse into the stupor from which he | 
had just awakened. 

“But Rosa?’ repeated the Sister, loudly, hop- 
ing to arouse his attention. 

“Yes, Rosa; she ran away two days ago, leav- 
ing word she was going to find Jules and take 
eare of him. She had his direction; but I found 
the boarding-house keeper dead and the house 
closed. I don’t know where to look. She is | 
only sixteen years old, and is wandering alone | 
about the city. Find her for me, and I'll give 
you,—I'll give you” He relapsed into a 


girl's 


neck, 
she said,—‘*with Sister 








| kindly look in her dark gray eyes, which her | took her post as sick nurse, which she never left 


patients called beautiful. No nurse in the city | during the progress of the disease. 

was more in demand than Sister Margaret, for; The father was soon by the bedside of his 
no one had been more successful in her minis- | 
trations. 


| daughter, unnerved, conscience-smitten at the 
| death of his son, and the danger of the child of 
“Poor, pretty Rosa!’ she thought, as she} hislove. She did not often know him, and when 
moved rapidly on. ‘You must have been goad- | she did, all memory of his harshness seemed to 
ed to madness before you ventured to take such have passed away. 
astep.”” She thought of heras she had last seen} She had forgotten her brother's illness and her 
her, a beautiful young girl, with a dash of self-| flight from home, and her mind was busy with 
will and imperiousness in her character, an in-| the home-life at Beauvoir before the demon of 
heritance from the father, who was one of the , dissension had entered their circle. 
most imperious of men. 


She was 
never violently ill, nor did she suffer much pain, 

She remembered, too, that Rosa had a warm, | but Sister Margaret was familiar with every 
loving heart, and the best of that love was given | phase of that special type of yellow fever, and 
to her handsome, seapegrace brother Jules. Yes, | knew that she was steadily growing worse 
he was wild; she could not deny that, and be-| The third day her mind was clearer, and she 
tween the father’s severity and the mother’s! recognized the fact that she was not at home, 
weak indulgence, the boy was utterly ruined. | 
Yet he did love his sister better than any one 
else in the world. 

The first hospital she entered had admitted no 
patient by the name of Jules Nugent. 
Margaret passed 


though she did not ask where she was. 

‘Does mamma know that Iam sick, papa?’ 
she asked, suddenly. 

“She will know it to-day, darling. 
Sister | the boat this morning.”’ 
rapidly through the wards, ‘And Jules, poor Jules! Sister Margaret says 
thinking that among the list of ‘‘unknowns”’ he} he has gone home. Promise me you won't be 
might be found, . 


I wrote by 


harsh to Jules, papa, for he is not always to 
habit had inured her to the terrible| blame Promise me.’’ 

sights and sounds of a fever hospital, but they | Shaking with sobs, the unhappy father prom- 
are like a hideous nightmare toa stranger. Here | ised what he could never perform in this life. 
was an athletic man held down by attendants in| The gate by which forgiveness could enter the 
his raving delirium. There another, rolling his | son’s ear and soften the father’s heart was for- 
red eyeballs around with the look of some hunt- | ever closed. Satisfied with the promise, Rosa 
ed animal trying to escape from his pursuer | seemed to lie at ease, with a faint smile on her 
Now and then she came to a cot where the strug- | lips. 


Long 





the vehicle. ‘‘We have rented your rooms for 


ever, is nota yellow-fever patient. I want No. 8 


gle was over, and the swift pencil of the vellow “I want you to write a letter for me to mam- 
| ma,’’ were her next words, with some of the old 
| imperious ring in her voice. Her father obeyed, 
which lingers until hidden by the coffin. | and she dictated in a faint voice: 

No Jules was there, and Sister Margaret lost | 


“T came to find Jules, mamma, and I’m sorry I 
I 


recovering the papers; and I told Bill so, expect- | planter from Lafourche, and I can promise you} no time in hurrying to the next hospital. On| made you uneasy, which you must have been. 


ing that he would say something to encourage 
me 





‘here isn’t a chance of it,’” he replied, paus- 
ing on a street-corner. 
wild-goose chase? Let's go back and 
bed!” 

“I'm going to tind Robbins, anyway!’’ I said, 


desperately. “And I'm bound to look 


them.’ 


“What's the use of this 


go to 


for the 
papers, eyen if there is no chance of finding | long time after the proper remedies were applied | if you're ready for it.’’ 


ample pay for any extra attention you show 
him.” 

Sister Margaret understood the open sesame 
to Mrs. Simms’ heart. She at once became vol- 
uble in her offers of service, and with her aid 
Mr. Nugent was soon in a comfortable bed in a 
pleasant, airy room, 

He groaned faintly at intervals, but it was a 


| before he opened his eyes and looked intently 


here Was nothing else to do, and in my tor-| at the Sister who was bending over him. 


ment of mind. Teould not have kept still, The 


“You remember me Mr. Nugent?” she said. 


a met ’ | found him ill in the hospital, but he’s at home now 
the steps she met the physician in charge, the | they tell me, though I see him plainly standing by 
excellent but eccentric Dr. L—. the bed and looking at me. Perhaps it’s the fever, 
“Ha, Sister Margaret!” he cried. but he’s holding out his hand to me and smiling, and 
}see you. 








“Glad to} | feel I must go. O Jules” 


Hope you’ § ‘ 
ope you've come to help us, for The voice ceased. The pen dropped from Mr. 


| we're very short of good nurses, and the fever | ,, : : 
Pianeta. ace he Nugent’s trembling hand. The child was dead. 
jis increasing rapidly. Won't have room to-| eas ie 


| morrow for another patient. Plenty of work | 
| up there in the wards, Sister Margaret, for you, 


—_—__+o—_—— — 
A PHYSICIAN UNDER FIRE. 


“Not vet.” oh _— : Being “under fire” is not an agreeable situation to 
Not y . _ ‘ “jal | Pap 

ye » She answered, I'm on a special | g non-combatant, as Senac, physician to Marshal 
errand just now. Do you remember the name | saxe, once found ont. 

of Jules Nugent among the patients?’ 


Wherever he went, he insisted on Senac accompa- 
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_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. © 








nying him, and one day, while besieging a certain 
town, wishing to examine more closely the works 
that had been constructed, he ordered the carriage 
in which the physician was sitting to be drawn up 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, and mounting his 
horse, bade his companion wait there till he came 
back. 

“But, Monseigneur,”’ objected Senac, “I see the | 
gunners yonder pointing their pieces this way, and 
aiming at the carriage.” Jack, too, had the *“twistin’s,” and it was with a | 

“In that case,’ retorted the marshal, “I recom- | sour face that he began to drive the cow homewards. | 
mend you to pull up the glasses;”’ and without an- | After going some distance, however, he persuaded | 
other word started off on his expedition. | himself that she would leave the beaten track no 

No sooner had he done so than his Esculapius | more until she reached the cabin. He turned about, 
quietly opened the carriage door, slipped out and | therefore, and retraced his way to the stream. 
took shelter in a trench until M. De Saxe returned.| There had been heavy rains in the mountains, and 


| house, an’ thar won't be a drap of milk for supper.” 

This was a serious matter, for in a region where 
coffee and tea are unknown luxuries, and the even- 
ing meal consists of such thirst-provoking articles 
as broiled venison, corn-cdodgers and sorghum, one 
is apt to feel the need of some liquid milder than 
“apple-jack,” and more toothsome than water, 
wherewith to wet one’s whistle. 

In common with everything else on the mountain, | 





























—Belgravia. | it was far out of its banks, rushing and foaming 
: a over great rocks, circling in swift whirlpools, plung- 
For tne Companion. | ing in smooth, glassy sheets down sudden descents, | 


and maddening thence in tumultuous, yeasty bil- 
lows. 

An old mill, long disused and fallen into decay, 
stood upon the brink. It was a painful suggestion 
of collapsed energies despite its picturesque drapery 
of vives. No human being could live there, but in 
the doorway abruptly appeared a boy of seventeen, 


ON A HIGHER LEVEL. | 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

As Jack Dunn stood in the door of his home ona 
great crag of Chinquapin Ridge and loaded his old 
rifle, his eyes rested upon a vast and imposing array 
of mountain ranges filling the landscape. All are 





The boys were caged, as it were; the doorway was | being fat and short-legged. The water quickly over- 
filled with the heavy debris, and the only possibility | took him, and carried him nearly a quarter of a 
of escape was through that little window. It was so | mile, finally throwing him on the bank so nearly 
small that only one could pass through ata time,— | drowned that he was thought to be dead. 
only one could be saved. | é os 

Jack had seen the chance from far up the stream. | 
There was a stretch of smooth water close in to the | 
bank, and a low-hanging beech-tree,—he might cateh | HOUSE AND HOME IN PARIS. 
the branches. | A man’s home is very much like himself. Every 

They were approaching the spot with great rapid- | man except those unhappy beings who “board” tries 
ity. Only one could go. He himself had discovered | to have a home, one spot where he can be at ease 
the opportunity,—it was his own. j and free from restraint. But the Parisian has quite 
He could not give it | different notions of ahome from the Englishman or 
American. 


For the Companion. 


Life was sweet,—so sweet! 
up; he could not now take thought for his friend. 
He could only hope with a frenzied eagerness that We stop before one of the tall houses in Paris and 
Andy had not seen it too. | look up at the baleonies and windows. 

In another moment Andy lifted himself into the | isa stone house. 
window. A whirlpool caught the wreck, and there 
it eddied in dizzying circles. It was not yet too late, 
Jack could tear the smaller, weaker fellow away 
with one strong hand, and take the only chance for 
escape. The shattered mill was dashing through the 
smoother waters now, the great beech-tree was hang- 
ing over their heads; an inexplicable, overpowering 
impulse mastered in an instant Jack’s temptation. 

“Ketch the branches, Andy!’ he cried, in a wild, 


Perhaps it 
Itis handsomely decorated with 
| carvings, and has large windows opening in the 
| middle like double doors. Very likely half the 
| windows are filled with flowers. Instead of a front 
| door and tall steps, With a basement and area door, 
| there is a grand archway, big enough for a carriage, 
leading into a court in the centre of the building. 
On entering the arch, we find a door opening into 
the janitor’s rooms, and another opposite, leading to 
the tloors above. 


heavily wooded, all are alike, save that in one the 
long horizontal line of the summit is broken by a 
sudden vertical ascent, and thence the mountain 
seems to take up life on a higher level, for it sinks 
no more and passes out of sight. 

This abrupt rise is called ‘Elijah’s Step,’’—famed, 
perhaps, in honor of some neighboring farmer, who 
first explored it; but the ignorant boy believed that 
here the prophet had stepped into his waiting fiery 
chariot. 

He knew of no foreign lands,—no Syria, no Pales- 
tine. He had no dream of the world that lay be- 
yond those misty, azure hills. Indistinetly he had 
caught the old story from the nasal drawl of the 
circnit-rider, and he thought that here, among these 
wild Alleghanies, Elijah had lived and had not died. 

There came suddenly from the valley the baying 
of a pack of hounds in full ery, and when the crags 
caught the sound and tossed it from mountain to 
mountain, when more delicate echoes on a higher 
key rang out from the deep ravines, there was a 
wonderful exhilaration in this sylvan minstrelsy. 
The young fellow looked wistful as he heard it, then 


“Them thar Saunders men hev gone off an’ left 
me,’ he said, reproachfully, to some one within the 
log-cabin. “Hyar I be kept a-choppin’ wood an’ a 


deer. 
pat off that thar work till I war through huntin’.” 

He was a tall young fellow, with a frank, freckled 
face and auburn hair; stalwart, too. Judging from 
his appearance, he could chop wood and pull fodder 
to some purpose. 


and stood regarding his son with grim disfavor. 
“An’ who oughter chop wood an’ pull fodder but 
ye, while my hand air sprained this way?’ he de- 
manded, 

That hand had been sprained for many along day, 
but the boy made no reply; perhaps he knew its 
weight. He walked to the verge of the cliff, and 
gazed down at the tops of the trees in the valley far, 
far below. 

The expanse of foliage was surging in the wind 
like the waves of thesea. From the unseen depths 
beneath there rose the cry of the pack, inexpressibly 
stirring, and replete with woodland suggestions. 
All the echoes came out to meet it. 

“T war promised ter go!’ cried Jack, bitterly. 

“Waal,” said his mother, from within the house, 
“taint no good nohow.” 





Her voice was calculated to throw oil upon the 
troubled waters,—low, languid, and full of pacify- 
ing intonations. She was a tall, thin woman, clad 
ina blue checked homespun dress, and seated be- 
fore a great hand-loom, as a lady sits before a piano 
or an organ. The creak of the treadle, and the 
thump, thump, of the batten, punctuated, as it were, 
her consolatory disquisition. 

Her son looked at her in great depression of spirit, 
as she threw the shuttle back and forth with deft, 
practised hands. 

“Wild meat air a mighty savin’,’ 
with a housewifely afterthought. 
that.”” 


* she continued, 


“T aint denyin’ 





e Thump, thump, went the batten. suddenly distended, his cheek paled, and he sprang 
“But ye needn’t pester the life out’n yerself *kase | to the door with a frightened exclamation. 

ye aint a-runnin’ the deer along o’ them Saunders Too late! the immense bole of a fallen tree, shoot- 
" men. It pears like a powerful waste o’ time when | ing down the channel with the force and velocity of 
_ ye kin take yer gun down:ter the water enny evenin’ | a great projectile, struck the tottering supports of 
ie late, jes’ ez the deer air goin’ ter drink, an’ jes’ | the crazy, rotting building. 
a shoot ez big a buck ez ye hev got the grit ter bring It careened, quivered in every fibre; there was a 
home. Ye can’t do nothin’ with a buck but eat} crash of falling timbers, a mighty wrench, and the 
a him, an’ a-runnin’ him all around the mounting | two boys clinging to the window-frame were driving 
*r don’t make him no tenderer ter my mind. I don’t | with the wreck down the stream. 

see no sense in huntin’ ‘cept ter git somethin’ fitten | The old mill thundered against the submerged 
n- ter eat.” | rocks, and at every concussion the timbers fell. It 
ld This logic was not a panacea for the tedium of , whirled around and around in eddying pools. 
d, the day, spent in the tame occupation of pulling | Where the water was clear, and smooth, and deep, 

fodder, as the process of stripping the blades from | it shot along with a great rapidity. 

the cornstalks is called in the South. | The convulsively-clinging boys had looked down 
i : But when the shadows were growing long, Jack | upon the black current, with its sharp, treacherous, 
w, took his rifle and set out for the profit and the | half-seen rocks and ponderons drift-wood. The wild 
by pleasure of still-hunting. As he made his way | idea of plunging into the tumult and trying to swim 
~ through the dense woods, the metallic tones of a | to the bank faded as they looked. Here in this 
“a cow-bell jangled on the air,—melodious sound in| smooth water there might be a chance. In that 

‘ the forest quiet, but it conjured up a scowl on the | frightful swirl there lurked only a grim certainty. 

“4 face of the young mountaineer. The house had swung along in the middle of the 
id, 





| tree,—‘:n’ wear it out on ye.” 


| dently, protected by his innocence, and the fact of | 








é | 
he frowned heavily. 


pullin’ fodder till they hev hed time ter git up a} 
It ‘pears ter me ez I mought hev been let ter | 


A heavy middle-aged man emerged from the house, | 


“Everything on this hyar mounting hev got the 
twistin’s ter-day!’ he exclaimed, wrathfully. “Hyar left. 
is our old red cow a-traipsing off ter Andy Bailey’s , the interstices of the half-fallen timbers. 


| 


dressed like Jack, in an old brown jeans suit anda | hu 


shapeless white hat. | 
Jack paused at a little distance up on the hill, and 
parleyed in a stentorian voice with the boy in the 
mill. 
“What's the reason ye air always tryin’ ter toll off 
our old red muley from our house?” he demanded, | 
angrily. 





Bailey. “She jes’ kem ter our house herself. I} 
dunno ez I hev got enny call ter look arter other | 


folkses’ stray cattle. Mind yer own cow.” | 


on those cruel, frantic waters. 
torrent he was going down, and down, and down 
the mountain. 


tant ranges. 
in the sunset, purple and splendid, with red and 
“I aint never tried ter toll her off,” said Andy | gold clouds flaming above it. To his untutored im- 
; | agination they looked like the fiery chariot again 
a 


yarse Voice. | 
His friend was gone, and he was whirling off alone 
In the midst of the 


Now and then he had a fleeting glimpse of the dis- 
There was “Elijah’s Step,” gloritied | 





aiting the prophet. 
The familiar sight, the familiar, oft-repeated fancy, 


“1 hev got a mighty notion ter cut down that thar | the recollection of his home, brought sudden tears to 


sapling,’’—and Jack pointed to a good-sized hickory- 


“I aint a-feared. Come on!” said Andy, impu- | 


| 
1 


.o 


being the smaller of the two. 

There was a pause. “Hev ye been a-huntin 
asked Jack, beginning to be mollified by the rare | 
luxury of youthful and congenial companionship; 
for this was a scantily-settled region, and boys were | 
| few. 

Andy nodded assent. | 
Jack walked down into the rickety mill, and stood | 

| leaning against the rotten old hopper. ‘What did 

| ye git?” he said, looking about for the game. | 

“Waal,” drawled Andy, with much hesitation, 
“T haint been started out long.”’ He turned from 
| the door and faced his companion rather sheepishly. 

“Thopes ye aint been poppin’ off that rifle o’ yourn 
along that deer-path down in the hollow, an’ a-skeer- 
in’ off all the wild critters,” said Jack Dunn, with 
sudden apprehension. “Ef I war ez pore a shot ez 
ye air, I'd go a-huntin’ with a bean-pole instead of a 
gun, an’ leave the game ter them that kin shoot it.” | 

Andy was of a more mercurial and nervous tem- | 
perament than is usual in these regions, and this 
fact perhaps may account for the anomaly of a 
mountain-hboy who was a poor shot. Andy was the 


scoff of Chinquapin Ridge. 

“T hev seen many a gal who could shoot ez well ez 
“But 
law! I needn’t kerry my heavy bones dewn thar in 
the hollow expectin’ ter git a deer ter-day. They 
air all a-settin’ off a-smellin’ the powder ye hev been 
wastin’.” 

Andy was pleased to change the subject. “It 
*pears ter me that that thar water air a-scuttlin’ 
along toler’ble fast,’ he said, turning his eyes to the 
little window through which the stream could be 
seen. 

It was running fast, and with a tremendous force. 
One could obtain some idea of the speed and im- 
petus of the current from the swift vehemence with 
which logs and branches shot past, half-hidden in 
foam. 

The water looked black with this white contrast. 
Here and there a great grim rock projected sharply 
above the surface. In the normal condition of the 
stream these were its overhanging banks, but now 
submerged, they gave to its flow the character of 
rapids. 


ye kin,—better,” continued Jack, jeeringly. 





The old mill, its wooden supports submerged too, 
trembled and throbbed with the.throbbing water. 
As Jack looked towards the window, his eyes were 





his eyes. He gazed wistfully at the spot whence he 
believed the man had ascended who left death un- 


MEN WITH 


tasted, and then he went on in his mad rush down 
to the bitterness of death. 

Even with this terrible fact before him, he did not 
reproach himself with his costly generosity. It was 
strange to him that he did not regret it; perhaps 
like that mountain he had suddenly taken up life on 
a higher level. 

The sunset splendor was fading. The fiery chariot 
was gone, and in its place were floating gray clouds, 
—the dust of its wheels, they seemed. The outlines 
of “Elijah’s Step’? were dark. It looked sad, be- 
reaved. Its glory had departed. 

Suddenly the whole landscape seemed full of reel- 
ing black shadows,—and yet it was not night. The 
roar of the torrent was growing faint upon his ear, 
and yet its momentum was unchecked. Soon all 
was dark and all was still, and the world slipped 
from his grasp. 

“They tell me that thar Jack Dunn war mighty 
nigh drownded when them men fished him out’n the 
pond at Skeggs’ saw-mill down thar in the valley,” 
said Andy Bailey, recounting the incident to the 
fireside circle at his own home. 

“They seen them rotten old timbers come a-floatin’ 
ez peaceable on to the pond, an’ then they seen 
somethin’ like a human a-hangin’ ter ‘em. The 
water air ez still ez a floor thar, an’ deep an’ smooth, 
an’ they didn’t hev no trouble in swimmin’ out to 
him. 

“They couldn't bring him to, though, at fust. 
They said in a little more he would hev been a gone 
coon. Now”’—pridefully—‘ef he hed hed the grit 
hev been in sech a danger.” 

Andy never knew the sacrifice his friend had made. 
Jack never told him. Applause is at best a slight 
thing. A great action is nobler than the monument 
that commemorates it; and when a man gives him- 
self into the control of a generous, noble impulse, 
thenceforward he takes up life on a higher level. 


+> 
FISHING ADVENTURE. 


Judge Wendell, of California, met with a serious 
adventure while fishing near Truckee. 


over its rocky bed between the pools. He sat down 
on a boulder and dropped his line into a pool. 
Suddenly, he heard a tremendous roar. Looking 





stream: now its course was veering slightly to the 
This could be seen through the window and 


up stream, he saw a vast body of water, eight feet 
| high, rushing down upon him. A dam had broken 
| away. 

| He ran as fast as he could, yet not very swiftly, 


ter ketch a tree an’ pull out, like I done, he wouldn't | 


The stream was almost dry, and he could walk | 


The court is filled with plants and 
flowers, and even the stairs may be decorated with 
plants in pots. The whole building is spacious, light 
and beautiful, perhaps a trifle like a palace to our 
eyes. 

What do we learn from this? The Frenchman 
has a thrifty mind and an eye for beauty. His home 
is strong, solid, and safe from tire. It is cheap be- 
cause it is well built and durable, and is easily kept 
in repair. 
or out sees something to please the eye and give one 
pleasant thoughts. 


It is also handsome, and whoever goes m 


A Paris Home. 
The janitor receives us at the door. There are 
four or more families living in the house, each hav- 





BATHTUB. 


ing the exclusive use of one floor. They may not 
even know each others’ names, and may pass each 
other every day on the stairs as perfect strangers. 
The janitor may be the only person in the building 
who knows all its occupants. 

We go up the handsome stone stairs to our flat. It 
is merely a set of rooms, sometimes seven, some- 
times only two, a chamber, and parlor, and a little 
closet. The rooms may be lofty in height, and 
beautifully finished, but there is no gas, no hot and 
cold water in the chambers, no furnace, no bath- 
room, and perhaps no kitchen. For a fire, each 
room has an open fireplace where wood, bought by 
the pound, may be burned. The carvings and 
flowers, the fine curtains and beautifully-polished 
floor, the obsequious janitor and the whole palace- 
like place, seems rather a sorry home after all. 

Taking a Bath. 

Next to being good is the duty of being clean. 
And I sometimes doubt whether a person can he 
“good” if he does not have an occasional bath. 
There is no bath-room in the house, or even means 
of getting enough hot water. The good Frenchman 
must have a bath. What does he do about it? 

The picture shows the Parisian implements for 
taking a bath athome. You must hire a travelling 
bath-tub. Men drag a great iron tank on wheels 
through the streets, and at your order will stop at 
your door, On top of the tank is a tub, and this, if 
you wish a bath, they bring up stairs and roll it 
through the entryway to the chamber. 

Next, they draw the hot water from the iron tank, 
and bring it up stairs in pails, and pour it into the 
tub. Finally, you take your bath. After that, the 
men come again, take the water down, and loading 
up the tub, they march soberly away. 

Your good Parisian does not get up very early in 
the morning. Really, he sat up so late the night be- 
fore that he can’t be expected to rival the early bird, 
By the aid of a spirit-lamip, some coffee js made. 
The baker has left a loaf a yard long at the door, 
and the bread and coffee, and a pat of butter, make 
his breakfast. The coffee is delicious, the bread 
sweet, but that’s all there is. American children 
visiting Paris think it a very thin little breasfast, 
and perhaps they ask for something more. The 
landlady may give them one egg; but even this is 
considered a piece of extravagance. 

Breakfast with a Fork. 

At noon, the family all meet at some restaurant, 
jand:have what we would call a regular dinner. 
| They call it breakfast,—breakfast with a fork, to 
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distinguish it from the first breakfast. It in- 
eludes fish, meat, vegetables and fruit, 
and it is, certainly, the best-cooked breakfast 
in the world, 


soup, 


At six o'clock, the family again meet at a res- 
taurant and have dinner. Frequently, two or | 
more families will unite and have dinner togeth- | 
er. | 
solemn event, to be considered in a serious light. | 
If it lasts from six till nine o'clock, all the better. 
The event is the more important. The dinner 
is properly digested, the social virtues are cul- | 
tivated, and everybody has a delightful time, 

Compared with an American dinner, this sol- 
emn feast is better cooked, costs less, and is 
served in better style; but it lacks variety, has 
too many salads and sweets, and it is hardly as 
nutritious or even as healthful as the ordinary 
American dinner. 

This is the style of living followed by vast 
numbers of French people. Not all of them, 
however, for new ideas are making headway, 


In this case, the meal becomes a grand and 


and many houses in Paris are advertised as hav- 
ing all the American improvements. In 
houses the 


such 
meals are served at home, and the 
people really live in what the Anglo-Saxon calls 
a homelike fashion. 


Our dear, delightful home dinners, with all 


| nary fashion. 


| ery alternate year. 
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JAN. 16, 1879. 


I have in mind, an old man was beating the | to the Senate with proposed amendments, It is| breath, and the attesting phrase is shortened 


shaking it out. Agreeable, very. Fancy mak- | 


ing up a bed once a year, and in this extraordi- | similar to the process in the House. | I 


CHARLES BARNARD. 


+> - — 
GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


On being returned to the House it is again re-| i 


| wool, one woman was carding it, and another | considered by the Senate as in committee of the | down to two syllables, * S elp y'God.” 
whole, amended and passed, in a manner very | 


The oddest customs of all are those of the Chi- 
nese, The usual way is for the witness, kneel- 
ng, to break a china saucer against the witness- 


ferred to the appropriation committee, which re- | box,—a way more expensive than impressive. 
ports usually a recommendation that the House 
| do not concur in, that is, rejects, all the Senate | in that State in which all the parties were Chi- 


A California paper describes a case in a court 


The chief business of the present session of amendments. The Senate thereupon insists upon | nese, and unusual solemnity was resolved upon, 


tion bills. The appropriation bills are passed ev- 





The government cannot be | 


| carried on without money, and nota cent can be | senators and three members, 


legally spent for carrying it on, unless an appro- | 
priation of it has been made by Congress. | 


This session must close on the 4th of March, | 


to which the House agrees. 


The committee of conference consists of three |‘ 


usually succeeds 
House accepting 
ments, and the 


in making a compromise, the | ¢ 


some of the Senate amend- 


| Congress will be to pass the annual appropria-| them, and proposes a committee of conference, |The ceremony of swearing them took place ip 
the street. Wooden and wax tapers were lighted, 


ufter having been rubbed against the neck of a 


This committee | live chicken, and while they were burning, the 


math was read by a Chinaman in his own tongue. 
Then a bundle of paper was lighted, and the 


Senate abandoning some of | woman who was prosecuting the suit stepped 
1879; and as the consideration of these bills takes | them, while the rest are modified and accepted | over it twice while it was burning. 


The cath 


much time, it can be seen that little leisure will by both. When a conference report has been | was read again, and each witness, as he repeated 


remain for other business. 
process of making the appropriations, 


whole. It cannot be amended. 


We will trace the} made, it must either be accepted or rejected asa | it, threw a copy into the fire; after which, they 
If either the | each stepped over the burning paper. 
The Secretary of the Treasury furnishes to| committee fails to agree, or either branch of | the woman chopped off the chicken’s head. 


Finally, 
It is 


the House of Representatives each year an esti-| Congress rejects the report, there is another con- | to be hoped that, after all that mummery, they 


mate in detail of the sums needed for the differ- | 
ent departments. The estimates which have | 
already been sent in are for the year which will | 
begin on the Ist of July, 1879, and will end on 
the 30th of June, 1880, 

Of course the estimates are not made up inthe 





ference. 

It sometimes, but does not often oceur, that | 
all efforts at agreement fail, and then the bill is 
lost. If the two Houses finally agree, the bill is | 
enrolled, signed by the Speaker of the House and | 
President of the Senate, and finally approved by | 


the world shut out, may seem tame to the good | first place by the Secretary of the Treasury. | the President of the United States, when it be- | 





WASHERWOMAN’S CART. 


Parisian. 


street, the carriages, the gay dresses; 


He likes to see the passing on the 
and the 
bustle and stir of the world amuse him as he 
eats his dinner. 

Then he thinks it cheaper to live ata restau- 
rant. Perhaps it is, but where is his home? 

Late at night, the family straggle back to 
their beautiful palace, or to their ordinary apart- 
ments; they pull the bell, and the door mysteri- 
ously opens. They goin. ‘The door closes with 
cold hall 
They climb the winding stairs to the 
floor they occupy, and get to bed as soon as 


a slam, and the dark, 
the sound. 


re-echoes with 


possible, for the rooms are dark and cheerless, 
except where the tiny wood fire warms a part 
of one apartment. No 
beau- 


A candle must be used. 
gas, no bath-room, no hot water. It isa 
tiful house, and the dinner at the restaurant 


was delightful. But it is not at all homelike. 


Washing and Bedmaking. 

The picture shows the laundry women stopping 
before a Frenchman's door. The group consists 
of a two-wheeled cart piled high with baskets 
and bundles, two women, a small girl and a 
wonderfully small donkey, Once a week, these 
for the them off, 


perhaps miles, into the country to the banks of 


women call clothes and cart 


a brook or river. They have no wash-tubs, 
wash-boards or wringers, 

The articles are thrown in the river, and the 
women stoop down on the banks or stand ina 
floating barge and beat them with wooden mal- 
lets 


on the grass to dry, 


Then they are wrung by hand and spread 


They may be ironed in the country, or taken 
back to town and there ironed in one of the little 
Fare- 


You 


home, and you 


shops that may be seen on every street, 
well to buttons, and perhaps to clothes. 
all 


mind such trifles as a rent or missing 


may be glad if they come 


mist not 
The good Parisian is absorbed in the 
contemplation of the beautiful, 


buttons, 
he 


like 


How can 


consider buttons, wringers, set-tubs, and 
American barbarisms? 

Perhaps, some fine spring morning, we call on 
our French friends, and tind the house in 


pother. What's the matter? 


a great 
Is it a May-mov- 
ing, or spring-cleaning? 


Here are people hard at it in the court-vard, 
or even right on the sidewalk, raising a great 
dust, and performing the annual bed-making 
The mattresses, staffed with wool, get pretty 


hard in the course of a vear, and a man and one 
or two women come in to ripopen the beds, shake 
up the woo] and make them up again. 





In the case 





| 


Those for the Department of the Interior, for 
example, are made up in that office, each bu- | 
reau of the Department, Lands, Pensions, In- | 
dians, ete., giving its own estimate to the Sec- | 
retary, who sends the whole to the Treasury 

Department, | 

Thus each office gives a statement of the | 
amount needed for its own uses, and the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury combines all of them, and 
sends the estimates together to the House of 
Representatives, where they are referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

The clerk of this committee makes a rough 
draft of the several bills. The military acade- 
my appropriations are in one bill, those for the 
army another; for the navy a third, and so on. 
\ll the expenditures that do not come naturally 
under either of the general classes are put in : 
bill for “sundry civil 
called the 


expenses,’” sometimes 


bill. 
Each bill is referred by the committee to a 


“omnibus” 


sub-committee of three members, who discuss it, 
and make it as perfect as they can, and who | 
report it back to the committee. It is then con- | 
sidered by the full committee, and reported to 
the House, 


The member who reports it ‘Shas charge of it” 
in the Llouse. He moves that it be considered 
on acertain day: and on that day he moves that 
the House go into committee of the whole upon 
it, and explains the principle on which it is 
framed, answers questions, and advocates or op- 
poses, on behalf of the committee, any amend- 
ments that may be proposed. 


comes a law. 

Despite the use of this intricate machinery, | 
appropriation bills often receive far too little | 
consideration. They are passed hastily, and | 


| contain provisions which both branches would re- | 


ject if they could vote coolly and fairly on the | 
question. This isa result of leaving such vast | 
power in the hands of conference committees, | 


| But time will expose the evil, and the people will | 


at last find a remedy for it. 
THE INWARD JUDGE. 


The sont itself its awful witness is. 
Say not in evil doing, “No one sees,” 
And so offend the conscious soul within, 
Whose ear can hear the silences of sin 

Ere they find voice, whose eyes unsleeping see 
The secret motions of iniquity. 








Nor in thy folly say, “T am alone.” 
lor, seated in thy heart as on a throne, 
The ancient Judge and Witness liveth still, 
To note thy act and thought; and as thy ill 
Or good goes from thee, far beyond thy reach, 
The solemn Doom -man’s seal is set on each. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





a? 
OATHS. 


When the Marquis of Lorne took the oath of 
office as Governor-General of Canada, or was 
‘sworn in,’’ he read and assented to two oaths, 
each a yard long. He was called upon to swear 
allegiance to the Queen and her successors, and | 
to perform faithfully the duties of his office. | 

The practice of requiring eaths from persons | 
about to enter upon office is very ancient. It} 
was in use both among the Greeks and the 20- | 
mans. The custom of attesting by an oath the | 
truth and fidelity of the person swearing is older | 
still. ‘Put, T pray thee, thy hand under my 
thigh,” said Abraham to his servant, before | 
sending him on the mission that gave to Isaac | 
his wife Rebekah, ‘and I will make thee swear | 
by the Lord, the God of heaven, and the God of 
the earth.”’ 

At the present day there is among the civilized 
peoples of Europe and America a general con- 
sent that an oath, or something equivalent to it, 
must be taken before any person can assume an | 
oftice, or before he can be a witness in court. 

There are various ways of taking the oath, 
even among English-speaking peoples. The | 
most usual way, perhaps, is to hold up the right | 
hand, and repeat the words of the oath, or as- 
sent to them when officially spoken. Another is 
to place the right hand on a copy of the Bible 
during the ceremony. 





| 





Catholics are sworn on 
the Bible, and afterwards kiss it. 
Jews, of course, swear on the Old Testament | 





} After his explanation the subject is open for 
general debate, and then the reading clerk of 
the House begins to read the bill aloud, slowly, 
by sections. He stops when any member offers 
an amendment, and begins again when the com- 
mittee has voted, 


In committee of the whole the rnles allow only 
} 


a short time for the discussion of each amend- | 


ment, and the yeas and nays cannot be taken on 
any question, 

When the bill 
amended, it is reported to the House. 


and 
The mem- 
ber who has charge of it either asks the House 
to adopt all the amendments, or to reject some 
}of them. Often amendments adopted by the 
committee of the whole are afterwards rejected 
by the 


whole has been read 


louse, although the two bodies consist | 
When the 
amendments have been taken, the | 


of identically the same members 


votes on the 
bill is passed, and sent to the Senate. 

In that body, also, it is referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Appropriations, which report it back | 


hea : 
enly. Quakers “‘affirm,’’ but are required to | 
| add that they do it under the pains and penalties 


| of perjury. 


In England the testimony of infidels | 
and of all men who for any reason do not believe 
| that an oath is more sacred than one’s bare word, 
| is not received at all. 
| Persons entering the service of the United 
States were formerly required to take what has 
| been called the ‘iron-clad’’ oath, by which they | 
swear that they have never borne arms against | 
the country, or aided its enemies. But after the | 
war closed, a modified oath was provided for | 
those who could not truly declare this: and such 
persons only swear that they will not do so in| 
the future. 


There are many curious customs in taking | 
oaths. Nothing is less solemn than the manner 


in which the oath is sometimes put to juries and 


| Witnesses; or the off-hand way in which men | 


often swear to the truth of depositions and affi- | 
davits before justices of the peace. <A clerk of | 
a court can swear half-a-dozen witnesses in a | 


| told the truth. 


The object of taking oaths being merely to 
bind the persons taking them by what they 
themselves deem the strongest form of obliga- 
tion to be truthful or faithful, the form itself is 
of little consequence. A Mohammedan swear- 
ing on the Bible would feel under no strong re- 
ligious obligation,— no more than would a Chris- 
tian swearing on the Koran. The law wisely 
requires each witness to swear in the way he 
himself deems most solemn and binding. 


on — 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 

The life of Bayard Taylor, who recently died at 
Berlin, where he was serving as United States Min- 
ister to the German Court, was a very striking in- 
stance of what can be achieved by hard, persistent 
work. He was born of obscure parentage, and had 
but a very ordinary education; but nature implanted 
in him two qualities which served to conduct him to 
fame and high position. These were, a literary 
taste, and a sturdy spirit of perseverance which 
nothing could subdue. 

He began life as a type-setter in a printing-office; 
and his first progress towards reputation and suc- 
cess was a trip that he made to Europe some forty 
years ago, where he tramped from city to city, and 
from country to country, making notes as he went. 
On his return, he printed a little book,—‘Views 
Afoot,’’—which soon became famous, and gave him 
a position as an author. 

From that time until the other day when, full of 
honors, in the midst of comfort, and in the prime of 
life, he suddenly died, his career was one of untir- 
ing labor. Bayard Taylor was not a literary genius 
of the first order. He owed his success rather to 
what we call “talent,” that is, taste, and a capacity to 
express and use it, cultivated by long, patient study 
and practice, and to the stalwart tenacity with which 
he absorbed himself in his calling. 

Horace Greeley used to say that he never knew 
such a worker as Bayard Taylor; and certainly, the 
number and the excellence of his productions, in 
poetry and prose, show how assiduously and con- 
stantly he must have used his brain and his pen. 

By such devotion to work, he became noted as the 
best English translator of Goethe’s grand poem, 
“Faust,” and it was as a deserved reward of the tine 
contributions he thus made to our literature that he 
was selected as an eminently fit envoy of this coun- 
try to the court of the Emperor William. 

a 
VARIETY SHOWS AGAIN. 

The proprietor of one of the worst class of variety 
shows in Philadelphia attempted to open it lately on 
Sunday evening on the pretence of a necessary 
“dress rehearsal.”” Mayor Stokley, who years ago 
declared that two-thirds of the juvenile criminals in 
the prisons of that city, were sent there by the influ- 
ence of these shows and the flash literature of the 


| day, and who has waged an incessant and energetic 


war against both, promptly ordered the arrest of the 
proprietor. 

Among the witnesses against him was a leading 
politician, who in great distress stated that his only 
son, a young lad of sixteen, had been led to visit this 
infamous theatre, and in consequence had become a 
drunkard, vicious and dissolute in every way. The 
mayor heard him in silence, and then replied,— 

“I am sorry for your son, but I have small sym- 
pathy for you. Five years ago 1 introduced into 
our Legislature a bill to utterly abolish these places. 
It passed the Senate, and was defeated in the House, 
—by your single interposition.” 

When this man interfered in behalf of these vile 
resorts, his own son was but a child. 

It is the parents, after all, who are most to blame 
for the evil done by vicious books, or by places of 
amusement. The men who vend or keep them are 
of a class who have little moral responsibility. They 
want to make money, and they take a short and sure 
way to do it. 

The boys who read the books and flash papers, and 
who crowd the pits of these ballet-shows, know little 
of the damning injury which they will receive. They 
want amusement, and are tempted by the pictures, 
the lights, the music, the glitter. They are innocent 


when they accept the temptation, and they receive 
a stain on mind and soul which only Omnipotence 
can efface. 

But every father knows precisely what is the effect 
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of this Kind of literature and of these shows, and | mentary duties became more burdensome, from his | death on the cross in Palestine—slept 


when he neglects to guard his boy, or to take his 
part as a € itizen in suppressing them, and neglects | 
also to provide his children with pure, healthy | 
reading and amusement, he is largely responsible | 
for the fatal consequences that are almost sure to | 
| 
low. 

folle 7 oo 
TRYING TO TEACH GEOLOGY. | 
It is the hardest sort of work to teach an ignorant | 
man if he thinks he knows all about a page) 
} 
| 





The instructor, besides having his labor for his 
pains, is likely to excite the contempt of his pupil. | 

A gentleman acquainted with geology, while tray- 
elling through the valley of the Guadalupe, Texas 
came across a farmer who showed him two curious 
fossils. ‘This is a petrified cow's tail,” said the | 
farmer, “and this is a buck’s horn. The animal 
ust have been a big one to carry such a thing on 
his head.” | 

The gentleman remarked that they were ancient | 
ea-shells, fossils which told of the time when the | 
eountry was covered by the sea. The farmer looked 
at him with an expression which plainly said, “Are | 
you a fool, or do you take me for one?” 

* «Here's a thing,’’ he said, bringing forth a fossil 
which was the tooth of an iguandon, “that’s sorter 
strange; but I’ve studied it out that it was some sort 
ofa weapon made by the Injuns.”’ 
replied the geologist; “this is a tooth 

of the great lizard of the ancient world, whose body 

was sixty feet long.” | 

“You're a fool,’’ quietly remarked the farmer. 

“That,” he added, as he kicked another fossil, “is 
a petrified wasp’s nest.” 

“Excuse me,” politely interposed the would-be 
instructor, “but that is a fragment of coral which 
grew when the cretaceous ocean rolled over this 
land.” 

The farmer looked at the man of geology with an 
expression which seemed to say ,— 

“Well, ding you, I'd like to give you a good lick- 
ing!” 

The geologist left him adhering to his cow's tail, 
buck’s horn, Indian weapon and wasp’s nest. 








“No, sir,” 


ne ie 
FORGIVING AN ASSAULT. | 

John Quincey Adams, when irritated, was not the 
mildest- mannered man that ever sat in Congress, 
But he was a Christian, and a word of apology, 
even from one who had grossly insulted him, would 
banish all resentment from his heart. 

One day, some thirty-four years ago, while Mr. 
Adams was busy in his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a page approached and said that a Mr. 
Sangster desired to speak with him at the door. 
Going out, the old man was met by that person, who, | 
inan angry tone, exclaimed,— 

“You are wrong, you are wrong, and I will kick 
you!” 

First, thrusting his right handin Mr. Adams’ face, 
he drew it back to strike him. But the old gentle- 
man was too quick for his cowardly assailant. In 
an instant, the man’s wrists were seized, and he 
found himself powerless in Mr. 
grasp. 


Adams’ rigorous 
The bystanders interfered, and Sangster was 
locked up in jail. 

Thence he wrote a letter to Mr. Adams, apologiz- 
ing for the ssault, and attributing it to sudden pas- 
sion. He was tried, and Mr. Adams, being called 
as awitness, described the assault, but said that, 
from the moment he received Sangster’s apology, | 
all resentment had been eradicated, and that he 
would have been pleased if the case had not been 
prosecuted. The court, however, sentenced the 
assailant to thirty days’ imprisonment and one hun- 
dred dollars fine. 

- —_—— +o -_ = 
CHANGES OF WEATHER. | 

The climate of New England and of the Middle | 
and Western States is not an agreeable one. The 
sudden changes of forty degrees between mid-day 
and night promote neither health nor enjoyment; 
but it may be a relief to our misfortune to know 
that other people, in torrid climes, fare no better 
thanwe. An American surgeon in the late Egyp- 
han expedition to Abyssinia gives a description of 
the curious climate of that country. From June to 
October there are several variations every day. 

The morning breaks bright and clear, with un- 
clouded sunshine, at mid-day it grows cloudy; 
hours later the rain comes down in torrents. Then 
follows a splendid sunset succeeded by a clear night, 
the heavens studded with stars, both the North Star 
and the Southern Cross being visible at the same 
time, 


two 


Mr. Froude, in his account of a visit to South 
Africa, speaks of the climate as more intolerable | 


»| it after many days,” 


| clownish husband as 


THE YOUTH’S 





recognized position as a leader in debate, and a 
time out of Parliament was absorbed in social claims, | 


| 
| he found less and less opportunity for writing. Of | 


| necessity his income was narrowed, and he was sorely | 


pinched to maintain a respectable appearance. He | 
sold medals earned at Cambridge to meet daily needs, 
and would have been obliged to renounce public 
life had he not received a lucrative appointment te | 
India. 

insides 


AIDING A POOR SAILOR. | 


If one is seeking an illustration of the promise, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt tind 
here is one at hand: | 

A Japanese boy named John Mangero was wrecked 
off the island of Niphon in 1840. He was rescued by 

Capt. Whitetield, of a New Bedford ship, and car- 
ried to Honolulu, from ¥ nee to the United States. 

‘apt. Whitetield placed him in a school in Fair 
Haven, Mass. | 

He made great proficiency in the languages and 
other branches of study. After leaving school, his 
enterprising spirit led him to California, thence to 
the Sandwich Islands; here he sought the aid of the 
Seaman’s Chaplain, the Rev, Mr. Damon, by which 
he secured a passage to Japan. 

After suffering various embarrassinents through 
suspicions of those in authority in his native land, 
| he came to be respected for his intelligence and in- 
| teg ity. 

He was sought for especially on account of his 
knowledge of American affairs. When Commodore | 
Perry visited Japan with his fleet, and made his fa- 
mous treaty by which the ports of the country were 
opened to the world, John Mangero was the medium 
of communication. | 

He translated the communications from the Jap- | 
anese to English for the somneten se his reply | 
into Japanese for the Japanese Government. In | 
various ways, by his influe ‘nce in no sinall degree 
Japan has emerged from a condition of medieval | 
stagnation to that of the magnificent enterprise she | 
now exhibits. | 

John Mangero is now a man of leading influence | 
in public affairs in Japan. The parti: ality the Jap- | 
anese Government has manifested for the United 
States is doubtless due in no small degree to him. 














—_ +~o> - 
HOW TO BECOME 


Young 


GRACEFUL. 

The Woman's Journal thinks a refined, 
graceful manner can be acquired by any woman. 
It says, The best grace is perfect naturalness. Still, 
you must study yourself, and form your manners by | 
the rule of that art which is but a carrying out of | 
the law of nature. | 


j 
“But if it is your nature to be forever a uming | 
| 
| 





some unpicturesque, ungraceful attitnde, pray help 
nature with a little art. 

“If you are stout, avoid the smallest chair in the | 
room, and be sure you sit on it, not to lean back in 
it with your hands folded in front of you just below 
the line of your waist, especially while the present 
fashion lasts. 

“If you are thin, do not carry yourself with your | 
chin protruding and your spinal column curving 
like the bowl of a spoon. | 

“Do not wear flimsy materials made up without a } 
ruthe, or putt, or flounce, to fili up the hard vutlines 
of your bad figure, so cruelly defined by the tightly | 
puiled-back dr: uperies. 

“Study the art of dress. We once knew a very 
plain woman who dressed so tastefully that it was 
an absolute pleasure to look at her. 

“If you have been moping until you are sick with 
the thought of your own hopeless ugliness, be up 
and doing. Forget your disappointments, forget 
the past and the sneers of your own family over the 
mistakes that you have made. 








——__—_4@>—- — 


NOT WIFE, BUT THE COW. 
The reader of Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall’? may 
have mused, as if in doubt of its correctness, over 
the line which speaks of the wife being held by her 


“Something better than his dog, a Nittle dearer than his 
horse.” 


But the line’s truthfulness was exhibited by the in- 
cident which happened during the flood at West- 
tield, Mass.: 


On the evening of the flood Mr. H. E. Warren was 
reading his evening paper at his house on Pine Hill, 
little dreaming of the deluge in the valley below, 
when he was startled by a noise at his front door. 
He opened the door, and there stood a man with a| 
cow. The man asked the privilege of tying his cow 
in the barn. Mr. Warren gave his consent, but | 
asked why he wished to leave “his cow there. 

“Why,” replied the man, “there is a great flood | 
down town. Didn’t you know it?” | 

Mr. W—— replied in the negative, and asked the | 
man where his wife and ¢ hildren were. | 
| 





“Oh, they are down there somewhere, I suppose!” 
replied the man, 

**But are they safe?”’ continued Mr. W—. | 
“I don’t know; I guess so,”’ replied the man, with 
apparent unconcern. “But,’’ he continued, “T} 
thought the old cow would get drowned, and so I 

brought her up here.’ 


+> ———————— 


DE QUINCEY AND HIS LITTLE SISTERS, 


| chemist Fara 


| ing special attention to the subject of domestic econ- 


| 

1 4 

BOYS 
| 







COMPANION. 2 


upon our | 
minds like early dawn upon the waters 

—+o>— - -__ — | 

FARADAY’S LOST CUP. | 

Mr Pentecost, the Evangelist, replying to the | 

| charge of folly made against those who believe that | 
God will raise the dead, gave this beautiful illustra- 

tion: 

There is a 





ory told of a workman of the great 
+» One day he knocked into a jar of 
acid a little silver cup. It disappeared, was eaten 
up by the acid, and couldn’t be tound. The ques- 
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tion came up whether it could ever be found. One f Address 

said he could tind it; another said it was held in so- | .M. “FERRY & co. Detroit Mich. 
lution and there was no possibility of finding it. a ‘ : 

The great chemist came in and put some chemical HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


into the jar, and in a moment every particle of the 
silver was precipitated to the bottom. He lifted it 
out a shapeless mass, sent it to the silversmith, and 


PLANTS BLOOM. 











the cup was restored. If Faraday could pe. pus 4, send for at little book on out vating house plants by 8, 
that silver and recover his cup, I believe God es T. M: gg ere ft Hort avieulture the Massachnu 
restore my sleeping and scattered dust. setts Agricultural ny ad- 
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“A PROUD WOMAN,” 

The arrival of the Marquis of Lorne in Canada 
has recalled the amusing picture and dialogue pub- 
lished in Punch, when his engagement to the 
Queen’s daughter was made public. ?unch intend- 
ed it as a “hit” at the pride which distinguishes a | 
Scotchman when one of 
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FLORILINE. 







his clan is concerned. A 
Gaelic tisherman, just ashore, addresses another: 
*“Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, Donal? Ha’e ye ony news yon- | 
der?” ‘ | 
“Na, T hear nathing,—oo, aye,—they we re sayin’ 
MacCailam More's son’s goin’ to get marrit 
“Ay, ay,—an’ wha’s he goin’ to get mg urrit tal?”’ 
“Ye ken the Queen, e-e he 
“Ay, L ken the Queen.” 
“Aweel, it’s wi’ her young docthor 
get marrit.” 
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WLORILINE,” FOR THE TEETH AND 
“Eh-eh! The Queen maun be a prood woman!” BREATH, 
wees phiniebets is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. [1 thoroughly 
oe cleanses partly ec ied teeth from all p sites or liv 
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a delighttul tragrance to the | 
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The Princess Louise, in replying to a deputation “FLORILINE” 


of the Ladies’ Educational Association of Montreal, 





removes instantly all odors arising tromea foul stomach or 
made a suggestion which is full of good sense: tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soda, 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfeetly 


harmless. 
Prepared by HENRY ¢ 
London, England, and 
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“May I venture to suggest the importance of giv- 
-GALLUP, No. 493 OxroRD ST 
retailed everywhere. 


FORAN.Y. SINGER SEWIN 





omy, Which properly lies at the root of the highest 
life of every true woman?” 
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rate than the full subscription price. See our] Bioom oF Yourna certain means of effacing tan, free- 
| Club List. | kles and other distigurements caused by exposure to the 

sun and air. Nor will they incur the slightest risk in 
Ss | using this beauty-giving article since it does not eontain 
| a single constituent prejudicial to health. In this, as in 
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EV ERY PARENT 

Who has a fami f boys and girls should see to it that 
their children have vB racket Saw. With it your children 
will adorn the nome! with beautiful works of art. With it | 
| th y will cultivate a love for mech: — s. With it they can 
earn money. This has proved true in so many families 
that we do not hesitate to give the ‘Brac ket Saw our high- 
est endorsement, 
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; other preparations for the skn It obviate vy defe 
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of the complexion, and imparts an additional charm to 


the fairest face. 

















“>\ BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 





Females suffering trom: pain ane weakness will de- 
rive great comdort and strength trom the use of Ben 
son’s Capeme Porous Plister. Where children are 
affected with whooping cough, ordinary coughs or 
colds, or weak lungs it is the one and only treatment 
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7 tull pieces, worth 
1 , Sheet form, are in 
for Jan’y. “Love 
Scenes that are Brightest,’” 
“Vaillance,” Polka Militar 
Hymn, : and “No Frome but h 
, mail on receipt of price, 
. 88 Wash. St., Boston, 
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USEFUL CIFT 
AND GIRLS. 


the Vagrant,” trom Carmen. 
Maritana. Mabel Walt 
«Jerusalem the Golden,” 
Darling there,” 








song. 
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Special to the Boys and Girls of the Com- 
panion. 


TEXAS LANDS ADVANCING! ! 


| 


than that of England. 


clonds of red dust, 


and the terrific thunder showers | enjoyable in his sad life to early memories of the 


Thomas De Quincey, like many brilliant but er-| 
| 
The high winds, blowing | ratic men of genius, owed much that was pure and | 


that come up without warning, make a residence | 
there anything but agreeable. 


—§4@>-——— - 
A GREAT MAN’S POVERTY. 
It is one of the peculiarities of the English Gov- 
‘rhhient that members of Parliament 
compensation. 


receive no 
The lords of the Upper House are 
‘apposed to have ample incomes, and the honor of 
in election to the House of Commons is thought to 
‘ean equivalent for service rendered. When Lord 
Maeaul ty entered Parliament at thirty years of age, 
ehad no means of support but his pen, and a small 
neome from a fellowship in Cambridge University. 
His articles for the Edinburgh Reriew brought him 
4 guinea a page, 
¥rite an article for each number. 


and he occasionally managed to 
But as Parlia- 


Bible, and the lingering of its lessons in his mind. 
In one passage of touching beauty, he says: 


CONSISTS OF 


It happened that among our nursery collection of | 


books was the Bible, illustrated with many pictures. 
| And in long dark evenings, as my three sisters with 


myself sat by the firelight round the guard of our 
nursery, no book was in such request amongst us. 


It ruled us and swayed us as mysteriously as music. | 


One young nurse, whom we all loved, would often, 
before any candle was lighted, strain her eyes to 
read it for us; and sometimes, according to her sim- 
ple powers, would endeavor to explain what we 
found obscure. 

We, the children, were all constitutionally touched 
with pensiveness. The fitful gloom and sudden lain- | 
bencies of the room by firelight suited our evening | 
state of feeling; and they suited, also, the Divine | 
revelations of power and mysterious heauty which | 
awed us. Above all, the story of a just man—man, | 
and yet mof mere man, real and above all things, 
and yet shadowy above all things, who had suffered 
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For the Companion. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


A voice of low and tender pain 
Sighs through our grieving land to-day, 
A dissonance within the strain 
So lately set to measures gay. 
We mourn for one too early lost 
From life, and love, and labors high, 
Gone, when his country prized him most, 
And dead beneath a foreign sky. 


trom Norway’s shadowy groves of pine, 
From tar Palmyra’s ruins gray, 

From cloud-capped Alp and Apennine, 
From ocean isle and rock-girt bay, 

Come tones to swell the fearful rune, 
Which trees, and winds, and surges blend, 

For him, with pilgrim staff and shoon, 
Who made each leaf and flower a friend. 


His was the poet’s heaven-born fire, 
And his the harp of troubadour; 
With hand of strength he swept the lyre, 
The master’s touch, so swift and sure. 
No stain obseured his well-earned fame, 
His manhood’s honor whitely shone, 
And ever as we spoke his name, 
We prondly thought, he is our own. 


A youth, he sought with eager hope 
The busy city’s crowded ways; 
What doors before his feet should ope! 
What dreams grow real at his gaze! 
The “Open Sesame” he tried 
Iiad magic in it as of old; 
Phe world is hard, the world is wide, 
Lut toil and truth possess its gold. 


To-day the Muses veil their eyes, 
As, hushed around that kwurelled brow, 
The brave, the beautiful, the wise, 
In stress of deep bereavement bow; 
Butin Valhala’s stately seats, 
Phe clic immortals haste to give 
Such welcome as he only meets 
Whose royal work shall ever live. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
NORAH’S BOOK-MARK. 
The pathos of childhood is often a mighty 


of Christian intluence. It cannot sur- 
prise us that it should be so in a kingdom which 


agent 


requires every subject to become ‘as a_ little 
child.” 

A little Irish girl, whose heart had been touched 
by the teachings received at a mission school, 
wished very much to express her gratitude in 
some special way; but she was too poor to buy 
for this 


sn eont would have been quite beyond 


anything purpose, A token costing as 
much a 
her means. 

She thought of the matter continually, and 
finally concluded that she must try to make 
something. The prayer she had uttered when 
she first comprehended what the Saviour must do 
for her was the short and simple one, “Jesus, 
save me!"’ She had repeated this very earnestly 
and constantly, until she felt it had been an- 
swered, The melting effect of Divine love in 
her young soul told her so. 

That prayer was very precious to her, and she 
could think of no better way to tell her feeling 
than to put the words in the form of a gift to her 
teacher, So she found an old piece of canvas 
and some bits of colored yarn, and with a needle, 
set about her task. 

It was slow work, and she was not very skil- 
ful, but she finished it at last. The letters were 
rudely made,—spelt out on the little strip of can- 
vas,—‘‘Jesus, save me.”’ Then she cut off a 
piece of one of her bonnet strings, and sewed 
the motto on it, and carried it to her teacher. 

Such a token could not be otherwise than ten- 
derly accepted. The patience of loving fingers, 
the meaning and the motive of it, made the 
homely little thing beautiful. The teacher not 
only joyously thanked the child, but showed the 
gift to a Christian gentleman, who borrowed it 
to do sacred service. He earried it with him to 
meetings in the same city and in other cities, 
and related how and by whom it was made. 

Its story touched many hearts, and the very 
first time he told it. there were twelve listeners 
who sincerely took up the prayer that Norah had 
stitched upon the little ribbon, and found the 
sane blessing that she had found. Many times 
the gentleman has repeated the story and exhib- 
ited the humble gift with gracious results; and 
still litthe Norah's book-mark is doing a good 
work for her Master, 

+o 
A JUST REBUKE. 

Rich men are apt to neglect their duties as 
citizens when their performance would interfere 
with their business or convenience. 
such, the 


‘There was 
richest man in Boston, who re- 
ceived a merited rebuke for his selfish neglect: 


Lonce heard this anecdote of Judge Parsons, | 


said the Rev, James Freeman Clark,) the great 
Massachusetts advocate and lawver. 
It is said that, being about to try a mercantile 





case, he ordered a jury to be summoned, and 
among the names was that of Col. Thomas H. 
Perkins, the leading merchant of Boston in that 
day, and a personal friend of Judge Parsons 

When the officer made his return, he laid down 
a fifty-dollar bill before the judge. 

“What is that?” said Parsons. 

“Col. Perkins says he is very busy indeed to- 
day, and prefers to pay his fine.” 

“Take that back to Col. Perkins,’’ said the 
judge, “and tell him to come here at once; and 
if he refuses, bring him by force.” 

When Col. Perkins appeared, the judge looked 
sternly at him, and said, “What do you mean, 
sir, by sending money when you were summoned 
to sit on this jury?” 

Col. Perkins replied, “‘I meant no disrespect to 
the court, Your Honor, but Iwas extremely busy 
fitting out a ship for the East Indies, and I 
thought if I paid my fine, I might be excused.” 

“Fitting out a ship for the East Indies, sir!” 
shouted the judge; ‘‘and how happens it that 
you are able to fit out a ship for the East Indies?” 

“Your Honor, I do not understand you.” 

“IT repeat, then, my question, how is it that 
you are able to fit out a ship for the East Indies? 
If you do not know, I will tell you. It is be- 
cause the laws of your country are properly ad- 
ministered. If they were not, you would have 
no ships. Take your seat, sir, with the jury!’— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


+o 
MEN’S NAMES. 

The study of men’s names is interesting, as it 
shows that they all had their origin in some fit- 
ting fact. A writer in the New York Times 
presents some of the facts which gave birth to 
the more common names now in use. 


Many English surnames express the county, 
estate, or residence of their original bearers; 
Burgoyne, from Burgundy; Cornell or Cornwal- 
lis, from Cornwall; Fleming, from Flanders; 
Gaskin and Gascoyne, from Gascony: Hanway, 
from Hainault; Polack, from Poland; Welsh, 
Walsh and Wallis, from Wales; Coombs, Comp- 
ton, Clayton, Sutton, Preston, Washington, from 
towns in the county of Sussex, England. 

The prefix atte or at, softened to a or an. has 
helped to form a number of names. Thus, if a 
man lived on a moor, he would call himself Atte- 
moor or Atmoor; if near a gate, Attegate or 
Agate. John atte the Oaks was in due time 
shortened into John Noaks; Peter at the Seven 
Oaks into Peter Snooks. 

In old English, applegarth meant orchard: 
whence Applegate and Appleton; chase, a forest: 
clive, a cliff; clough, a ravine; cobb, a harbor: 
whence these names. 

The root of the ubiquitous smith is the Anglo- 
Saxon smitan, to smite. It was applied prima- 
rily to blacksmiths, wheelwrights, carpenters. 
masons, and smiters or strikers in general. 

Baker, Taylor, Butler, Coleman (coalman), 
Draper. Cowper (cooper), Cutler, Miller, and the 
rest plainly denote occupations. 

Lorimer is a maker of spurs and bridle-bits; 
Arkwright, a maker of chests: Lander, contract- 
ed from lavandier, a washerman; Banister, 
the keeper of a bath; Kidder, a huckster; Wait, 
a minstrel; Crocker. a potter, 

Such names as Baxter and Bagster are the 
feminine of baker; Webster of webber or weav- 
er; which shows that these trades were first fol- 
lowed by women, and that when men began to 
take them up they for some time kept the fem- 
inine names. 

Steward, Stewart, or Stuart, Abbot. Knight, 
Lord, Bishop, Prior, Chamberlain, Falconer, 





as 


sons so styled were, or they were given them in 
jest or derision, like the names King, Prince, 
and Pope. 

The termination ward indicates a keeper, as 
Durward, doorkeeper; Hayward, keeper of the 
town cattle; Woodward, forest keeper. 


red, and was bestowed, as White, Brown, and 


complexion had. 

Hogarth, from the Dutch, means generous, 
high-natured; Rush subtle: Bowne, ready: 
Bonner, kind, gracious; Eldridge, wild, ghastly. 

Many Welsh names naturalized in English 
are from personal traits, as More, great; Duff, 
black; Vaughan, little: Lane, slender; Mole, 
bald; Gough, red. 

Surnames now apparently meaningless had 
meaning in old English and provincial dialects. 
Brock, for instance, signifies badger: Talbot, 
mastiff; Todd, fox; Culver, pigeon; Henshaw, 
young heron; Coke, cook. 


is 


+o 
ADRIFT ON LAKE ERIE. 
George Percy, of Cleveland, Ohio, twenty 


pily, falls to the lot of few. He was 
nights and a day on the deep, helpless, and 
clinging to the bottom of a capsized boat. 
rescue alive was a wonder. 


In company with a companion named Angus 
MeGillis he sailed out of Cleveland harbor in a 
small sail-boat bound ona pleasure-trip to Rocky 
River, a pleasure resort several miles to the west 
of the city. Whenthree miles out a blast struck 
them, whirled the boat about like a top, and left 
| her bottom-side up. The boys climbed on the 
| bottom and sat there up i 
| Water. 





They saw boats all about the harbor, and sig- 


| nalled to them for help, but in vain At last Per- 
| 
| 


swim to the shore for help, and cast himself off, 


but the waves were too much for him, and he 


was obliged to put back to his companion 
| They stili shouted and signalled but only wasted 


Leggett (legate), either signified what the per- | 


Read, Reed, or Reid is an old form of spelling | 


Black were, to denote the color worn, or the | 


years old, recently passed through a thrilling | 
experience of terror and hardship, which, hap- 
left two 


His 


to their waists in| 


cy, who wasan expert swimmer, determined to | 


| their strength, which was needed to keep their 
place in their perilous condition. 

Darkness sett.ed down over the angry waters, 
|and hope had almost died out of their hearts, 
| but at midnight it revived when they saw a 
schooner bearing down upon them. They shout- 
ed, and thought they were heard. The dark 
monster sailed on, came down upon them, 
and struck the mast of their boat with a shock 
that jostled them into the water. McGillis came 
} up no more, 

Perey made an Herculean effort, braced his feet 
against the side of the schooner, and pushed 
himself away. His cries for help broughta man 
to the side of the boat. He looked over, mut- 
| tered something, went away, and was seen no 
| more. Percy swam to the boat, mounted it, and 
| for the rest of the night was tossed about in the 
storm and darkness. 

Daylight dawned and brought the hope that 

was not fulfilled. All day he sat there, cold, 
|hungry and despairing. A dozen times he 
slipped off in the water, and a dozen times swam 
back. At one time a blow struck his boat, 
tipped her over, and entangled him in the rig- 
ging, from which he hardly escaped. Darkness 
again fell, and another night of peril was before 
| him. 
| ‘Toward morning another boat bore down upon 
him—this time the propeller Benton. Although 
much farther off than was the schooner, they 
heard his cries, rounded to and lifted him 
aboard, He was too weak to walk, but by prop- 
er nourishment was soon out of danger. They 
returned him to his mother, who was certain 
that the waves would never give him up. 


+? = 
For the Companion, 


CHINA. 


Upon the rippleless Hoang-ho glides 
An uncouth junk with opium-eating crew. 
Beyond, on distant dreamy river sides. 
Slumber quaint cots and hamlets of bamboo. 
Gaunt groups of Mongol soldiery, living bronze, 
Chant on the lower decks their guttural lays; 
And through their midst some closely-shaven bonze 
Chews his betel, and murmurs Buddha’s praise. 
Above, a haughty mandarin lolls and dreains 
Within the shade, while slaves wave colored plumes. 
fo watt the cool air on his brow, that seems 
Furrowed and darkened by strong vinous fumes. 
Near him, a maiden, almond-eyed and wee, 
Smiles at the river’s azure vistas grand, 
Daintily sipping aromatic tea, 
Her favorite parrot perched upon her hand. 
The port is seen; like one diaphanous star, 
Kaifung, in all the argent of its Kiosks, 
Looms with its porcelain turrets from afar, 
Mid huge pagodas and sweet-smelling bosks. 
The gaudy sails vibrate, then fall and swoon, 
The ponderous anchor drops amid the stream, 
And in the opal of the ri-ing moon, 
see great golden-dragoned banners gleam 
23 Waverly Place, New York. F. S. SALTUS. 
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HUNTING A TIGER. 

An American and an Englishman, both resi- 
dents of India, started ona long hunting-tour. 
At the end of the second day’s journey, the 
American was taken sick, and at his request 
was left behind. The Englishman on arriving 
at a place where deer were abundant, discovered 
that he had left behind his friend’s rifle, and his 
only gun was a smooth-bore, a single barrel of 

| large calibre. His adventure with this gun is 
| thus told in Land and Water: 


| ‘True Lhad my friend’s bullet-mould in my bag, 
| but it was too small for the bore of my fowling- 
piece. Shortly after noon the next day, a native 
informed my servant that a deer had been killed 
| during the night by a tiger a few miles off, and 
| having been disturbed, it was certain he would 
return at nightfall to the carcass. 
| With some compunction I sacrificed a pewter 
goblet that years before, in my schooldays, I had 
won in a sculling match at Henley. 
| With this I cast a dozen bullets and fitted 
| them to my smoothbore by stitching up each in 
well-oiled fragments of one of my gloves. 

I started with the native as a guide, and just 
before sundown I was comfortably seated on the 
| broken branch of a tree, at about thirty feet from 
| the ground, with two small boughs conveniently 
placed as rests for my feet. 

I had the careass of the deer dragged to a spot 
about twenty yards distant, so that with my back 
against the body of the tree, the end of the 
| broken branch on which I sat astride formed a 
good rest for my fowling-piece. 

My guide left me and returned to my camping- 
place. “When the sun set it became too dark to 
distinguish the bait, but I heard unmistakable 
sounds of the tiger’s presence. 

Presently I saw, or thought I saw, the beast’s 
head: and judging as well as the imperfect light 
would permit, the position of his shoulder, I 
fired. A fearful growl, and a rush into the jun- 
gle, told me that my shot had not been a deadly 
one. 

In a few minutes the tiger returned to his 
meal, and I saw him from time to time turn 
round and lick his side. He was evidently 
wounded, 

Before I had time to observe this I prepared to 
re-load, and found, to my intense mortification, 
that I had either dropped my bag of bullets or 
had left them in the hands of my guide, who had 
held my gun whilst I climbed the tree by the aid 
ofa gigantic creeper. 

L had now nothing to do but wait till daylight, 
| when all felidie retire into the thick jungle. The 
night became cloudy, and I had only to wait pa- 

tiently. 

As daylight slowly came, a thick white mist in 
snow-white clouds covered the ground, with only 
oceasional openings that gave me a passing 
glimpse of the tiger. 

To my horror he did not retire, but lay still 
and watched me. I searched my pockets, and 





made a mental inventory of my store of missiles. 





A couple of swan-shot in a corner of ny 
pocket, a heavy gold curb chain, an old ste¢] 
swivel seal, and a large steel pencil case, com. 
prised the whole. 

I loaded with the chain and the two swan-shot 
first, and fired steadily at the left side of hig 
head, which was exposed to me for a moment 
between the clouds of white mist. 

His growls were terrific, yet he stirred not: 
and it was nearly an hour before I could get 4 
shot at him with the steel pencil-case and seal, 

By this time, however, the mist had :o far 
cleared off that I had a fair and steady shot be. 
hind his left shoulder. It was a fatal one, for jp 
two minutes his death-struggles were over. 

The pencil-case had penetrated his heart. ang 
by the time my servant and guide arrived with 
my pony, I had half skinned him. 

The chain had fearfully mutilated his |ieaqd, 
and destroyed the sight of his left eye, but had 
missed the brain. My first shot had gone quite 
through his flank without injuring any ‘ital 
part. 

— ae 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The Vice-President of the United States, 
though he does preside inthe Senate, has so lit- 
tle power as to justify the sarcasm whic! ex- 
pressed Franklin’s opinion of the office,—*'His 
Most Superfluous Highness.’”’ Mr. Wheeler, the 
present incumbent of the office, recently told 
two good stories to show how little real power is 
attached to the office: 

When Mr. Hamlin was Vice-President, he 
used to say the office was the meanest one in the 
country. He was dozing in his chair in the sen- 


| ate one day when I came over from the House 


and asked him, jokingly, if he could thi:.k of 
anything that would make his happiness com- 


| plete. 


“Yes,” he replied. ‘If I could have a bow! of 
sweet baked apples and milk I should be pei tcet- 
ly happy.”’ 

I told him that was my favorite lunch, and we 
went down to the restaurant together. While 
we were eating Hamlin said,— 

‘Wheeler, to show you what a no-account of- 
fice this vice-presidency is, let me tell you what 
happened to me shortly after I was elcctid to 
it. An old friend living in my county wiote 


| me that he would like to be postmaster in his 
| town. 
| five dollars a year. 


The office paid asalary of just twenty- 
Well, I went to the Post- 
master General, and he referred me to the first 
assistant, who hemmed and hawed awhile and 
then said,— 

* “The fact is, Mr. Vice-President, the ec ngress- 
man from that district has recommended another 
man for this post-office; he represents the } eople 
now, and you—why—ah—you don't rc piesent 
anybody in particular.’ 

“So I found the Vice-President of the United 
States had not influence enough to get a man ap- 
pointed to a twenty-five dollar post-office.’’ 

To this story Mr. Wheeler added one about 
himself. 

**A few weeks after I became Vice-President.” 
he said, “I went one day to a church in Wash- 
ington. The good minister prayed for the Pres- 
ident and the cabinet, and for the senators and 
members of the House of Representatives, and 
the governors of the several States, and for the 
heathen, but made no mention of the Vice. Pres- 
ident. 

“As I was walking home, Sam Shellabarger 
came up and took my arm and said,— 

‘“*The preacher was rather hard on yon to 
leave you out of his prayer altogether.’ 

“Ves,” Lreplied, ‘it struck me that he was: he 
put me down below the heathen, as nct worth 
praying for at all.’ ”’ 


+e — 
OLD FASHION IN CHARITY. 

A revival of the good old-fashioned method of 
relieving charity, one which blessed the giver as 
well as the receiver, is suggested by the (Citizen 
and Soldier : 


If the neighbors would do as people used to 
do, there need be no suffering in any nc ighbo- 
hood. Before the war, we knew a wid«w hav- 
ing seven little children, who had not one dollar 
left her, nor any property. Her husband died 
in poverty, having been the victim of specula- 
tion. 

The neighbors met and prepared wood enough 
to supply her wants all winter, and they fu- 
nished her provisions in sufficient quantities to 
feed her little ones all that they needed, besides 
clothing them well. One neighbor took her a 
ham, and another a bushel of meal; another 
asack of flour; anothera jar of lard; another: 
sack of sugar with a quantity of coffee; anothcr 
a few yards of calico: and so on until she had ail 
that she needed; and no one missed what } ad 
been given. This woman worked ahead. sud 
brought up her sons and daughters to be loved 
and respected by all. They are now the hus- 
bands and wives of the sons and daughters cf 
the men who helped the widow. 

We love a humanity that cares for the suffer- 
ing suns and daughters of men. Let no widow 
whose husband died for the country suffer this 
winter; nor. indeed, should any one else sufier 
for the necessaries of life in this goodly land of 
ours. Let us divide with one another. 


ee 


SpPRIGGINS says he once prevented 1 -evere 
case of hydrophobia by getting on a high fence, 
and waiting there till the dog had gone away. 


DIOGENEs was a good temperance man. When 
blamed for throwing a goblet of wine on the 
ground and wasting so much liquor, he answered. 
“Had I drunk it, there would have been a double 
waste. las well as the wine would have bern 





lost.”’ 
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The big boys in the block where Johnny lived 


iN. 16. 1879. 


that this old fellow don’t get cold. [ll keep him 
| company all night, and you'll tind him all right 
| in the morning.”’ 
| Johnny was reassured, and the dreaded 
brass-buttoned man lead him home to the very | 
| basement, door, with the heavy sltawl dragging 


wh S— 217 at his side 
CHILDRENS COLUMN) | samme 





let 


Mamma was up stairs, and nobody saw him 
| when he came in, which was rather lucky on the | 
| whole, for they would have feared some dread- | 
| ful thing had happened if they had seen their 
| little boy led along by a policeman. 











For the Companion. 


AFTERWARD. 
Well, Christmas is over, 
And New Year's is past,— 
O dear, what a pity 
Such good times don’t /ast. 


Just look at my stockings! 
As long and as thin 

As if they had never 
Been full to the brim. 


You’d never imagine, 
Unless you were told, 

How many dear treasures 
Such small things will hoid. 


I wish you had seen them, 
For Santa Claus knows 

How to stuff children’s stockings 
Way down to the toes! 


With raisins and walnuts, 
And sugar-plums sweet, 
With figs and French bonbons, 
He filled both the feet. 
Then books, and a paint-box; 
And dearest of all, 
From the top of the stocking, 
This flaxen-haired doll, 
With biue eyes wide open, 
Peeped out from her place, 
A Christmas smile lighting 
Her dear little face. 
And now, though I’ve eaten 
My bonbons, and all 
The sweet things have vanished, 
I still have my doll, 
My beantiful Rosa, 
So dainty and dear! 
’Twill seem like a Christmas 
With her, all the year. 
te 
For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S CHARITY. 


worked very hard that winter’s day in building 
asnow man. 

All the night before there had been a pitiless 
nor'-easter, which had brought the snow in 
such quantities that the streets were choked, 
















ad all voices and noises had a muffled sound, 
wif they had first been wrapped in a blanket 
before they had dared to venture out. | 


| Don’t you think that it must have been a very 
Johnny had done very little towards making | warm little heart that wanted to cover up from | 
the man—nothing more than to roll the two’ the cold even a snow man? 


balls that were stuck on for eyes—because he 
had the strangest feeling of pity for it. 

Somehow, he felt a great awe as he saw the 
frozen giant grow into clumsy shape—bigger and 
bigger with each new mass of snow heaped on 
it, now in the same manner that hay is stowed 
sry in a mow, and now with the help of step- 
ladders, 

He had stood by with his cold hands in his 
pockets until his toes in his boots were like so 
many little lumps of ice. 

At last it was done, just as the blue twilight 
came on, and the lamp-lighter came to light the 
lamps close by, so that the glare might shine full 
on the huge figure. 

Johnny turned slowly toward home for his 
Supper. But he was very grave; and as soon as 
he had finished his porridge and cream, he stole 
softly up stairs to his mother’s closet, took a 
warm shawl, and crept out of the basement door, : 
and ran down to the corner where the neglected Meanwhile, the eager Freddy thaws, 
statue stood, like a ghost frozen into a post while With his warm breath, the window-pane. 
it walked. Ah me! ’twill take old Santa Claus 

Johnny was very afraid of two things—the Now, or Jack Frost himself, ‘tis plain, 
dark, anda policeman. But now he had no fear. To paint that frost-tree there again. 

He wanted to cover up the poor old fellow, who 
must be having such a dismal time of it out 
alone, and without clothes, in a winter’s night. 

Just as he reached the spot the watch went by, 
muffied up in a great coat. 

Johnny was too small to reach much higher 
than to the snow man’s knees, so he called out 
to the policeman,— 

“Say, sir, won’t you please to wrap this round 
him?” 

The policeman stopped and inquired what was | 
Wanted, and soon learned how Johnny’s heart | 
iad been moved to charity. 


: His first question then was. “Where do you 
ive?” 


HANNAH LAWRENCE. 
= +> 
For the Companion. 


THE FROST TREE. 


This morning, sleepy little Fred— 
Full of soft cobwebs was his brain 
Which sleep had spun there—from his bed 
Crept, to discover, fresh and plain, 
A silver picture on the pane. 
It was a fir-tree, large, entire, 
With lower boughs bent heavily, 
And peak as pointed as a spire; 
While every twig against the sky 
Pointed as if with a diamond eye. 
Fred wondered; and drew near to look 
An instant; then called out with glee, 
To Gold-Locks, early at her book 
Of fairy tales, to come and see 
His beautiful white Christmas tree. 


+o 


For the Companion. 
T 


ABOUT A LITTLE GIRL. 


she will leave her papa and mamma, 
away in the cars with her ‘“‘unkil”’ 


and goes to ‘“‘wide,’ 





table for her auntie, and says she 
body do evwything.”’ 


Her little brain is always biisy, thinking u 
something which she wants to know about 
“Only up here,’”’ said Johnny. 
Please to wrap him up?” vines? 
“Oh,” said the man, “this shawl isn’t large | out. 
ftough! You run home with it now, and I'll see! “What is a goose? 


““Won’t you 





"* was one thing she was anxious to fin 


”? 


was the next thing: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


it look like a rooster, and have long fingers and 
finger-nails on him? 


boof?”’ 


| saying: 


is *‘white and has hairs;’’ and we see that it is | 
her uncle’s wolf-skin sleigh-robe, in which he | 
wrapped her up. 


| sound every letter, 





, And her hair is so silken, it looks in the sun, 


| And gather white eggs from the boxes and pens, 
| Where the pretty nests lie, made of straw and sweet 
They go there with Freddy and back every day. 


Heigh-ho! this is fun, it is jolly and gay, 
With Fred for a horse and the sled for a sleigh! 


to his home. 
When she is there she shells corn for the hens, 


But her chief business is asking questions. 


p 


“Did you have any pickles gwow on your 


d 


Then she is very anxious to know, ‘What is a 
Nobody could tell. 

**A boof! A boof! What is a boo7?”’ 
and then 


she keeps 
she describes something that | 


and | 
but she cannot always do it. 
She said she had been up in 
acket, and “I left my hanchif 
and my asket and my eyyins 


She tries very hard to speak correctly 





up in acket, I guess. 
It is quite funny to hear 
her sing, especially, 








*“Dug-u-wous, Dug-u-wous, ten- 
der and true. | 
Come back to me, Dug-u-wous, | 
I'll be fafeful.” | 
When she says her prayers | 
at night, with her eves shut, 
and her little hands folded | 
* 2 a 
against her this is 
what we hear, and it is the |} 
only way ean remem- | 
ber it: 


bosom, 
she 


| 
| 
“Now La me down to seep, | 
I pay e ‘ord my soul to take; | 
All iss I ax for dee Jesus’ sake, | 

Amen.” | 
| 





We hope the dear Lord | 
will overlook her mistake, | 
and that He will not “take | 
her’ these many, many | 
years. A.B. 


For the Companion. 
THE RIDE. 


Heigh-ho! Flossy and Ned 

Tucked up together upon the 
new sled, 

With Freddy to draw them, and 
Rover to run, 

And Bow-wow behind them, oh, | 
isn’t it fun’? 

Our Ned scholar; 
month he was four: 

His boots are long-legeed, 
wears aprons no more 

His bright eyes are sp: wrhting, | 





is a last | 


he | 


his cheeks cherry-red, 
And his hair is a tumble 
over his head. 


Our Flossy is two; she is such a | 
wee girl, | 
We call her 
daisy and pearl; 


our dolly, our | 


Like the floss on the corn when the blossoming’s 
done. 


| They are going a journey to visit the hens, 


hay: 





A. B. 


ad 
For the Companion, 
DR. BUSBY. 

Perhaps some of the boys who read the Con 
panion have heard about this famous old schoo 
master, who lived in England many years ago. | 

He was what is called a great “disciplinarian.”’ | 
He had the strictest of rules in the government 
of his school, and woe to the boy who dared to| 
violate them! Why, the very name of ‘Dr, 
Busby” will strike terror to the hearts of timid | 
school-boys in England to this day. 

It was « pretty courageous boy who, one day 
in the doctor’s absence from the school-room, 
found some plums, and holding up some in his 
hand, said, in a loud voice, “I publish the banns 
of matrimony between these plums and my 

| mouth; if any here present know just cause or 
| impediment why they should not be united, you 
| are now to declare it, or ever after hold your 
| peace!” Then he ate them. 


| The doctor was in an adjoining room, and 


She is not much more than four years old. but | heard it all, but said nothing until the next 
and go | morning, when, causing the boy to be 


“brought 
up,’”’ he grasped the rod and said. *‘I publish the 
banns of matrimony between this rod and this 


* and looks at pictures. and boy; if any one here present knows of just cause 
places the knives and forks and napkins on the | or impediment why they should not be united, 
“helps evwy- | let him now declare it, or ever after hold his 


” 


peace! 
The boy boldly cried out, 
of matrimony in this case!’ 
“For what cause?” said the doctor. 
“Because the parties are not agreed.’ 
The severe but not ill-natured doctor dropped 
| the rod, and laughing heartily at the boy's eour- 


“7 forbid the banns 


again, and leave indebted; 
again, and leave a boy's nickname; 
|} a consonant. 


and plate of all kinds, 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
A MIXTURE. 
3ehead packed away and leave drawn by a rope; 


again, and leave to gain; 
again, and leave 


Write these down in the form of a half square. 


* * * 
* *# * 
 & 


In this you will find concealed a ng square: 
To draw. To be indebted. To join. 
ae YRIL DEANE.” 
2. 
VERSE SCRIPTURE. 

My Jirst has two meanings and quite opposite, 
Of which one is hinder, and one is permit; 

My second and third to a fair city’s name 

Are often applied as in meaning the same; 

My fourth is remain, or keep on; and my whole 
Is a loving injunction of holy St. Paul. §E. L. E. 


3. 
HIDDEN POETS. 
1, I rowed over the lake at seven o'clock this 


OF 


| evening. 


2, She picked up a pretty shell, eying it with 


~* 


oe e. 


We went daily to Sailor Ben's cottage to listen 


to his stories. 


4, She sang that solo well, did she not? 
5, Mary tore her dress on that hinge low down on 


the door. 


6, Look at the leaves on that aspen! sere and fad- 


ed, they will soon fall. 


7, The embroidery was done in scarlet on a black 
round, 


8, There is much silver to rub—urnes, forks, spoons 
ZY. Xe 


4, 


GOBLET PUZZLE. 


To pursue. 
A man’s name. 
To mix. 
One of a pair of famous men. 
An execlunation. 
6, A consonant. 
7, Fresh. 
Words on the sides—Right—Conclusion. 
Left—A vehicle. 
MAYFLOWER. 


Words across—l 


vet 


Word down the centre—Sandy. 


5. 
TAKEN CITIES. 
KNIGMA—(I1 letters.) 
My whole, a book used as a guide, when needed, 
You'll own is by no other superseded; 
Take from it, first, a city, whose mere name 
Suggests a peace which better is than fame; 
‘Transpose the letters which remain, and tind 


A plant whose juice is welcome to mankind. B. 


6. 
CONUNDRUM. 





The owner of the worn-out book wishes to get it 
fixed up. Why is he like the boy throwing the ball 
against the house? W.T. 0. 





beget to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. He, she, three, thee, me, Dee, see, tree, sea, 
on lea, bee, glee, free, flee, “pee,” ’ flea, lee, be, plea, 
spree, ye, fee, knee, V, key, E, mi, we, tea. 

Man, Horn, Table, Knife, Rolling Fork, Great 
Slave, Turtle, Onion, Salt, Buffalo, Rabbit, Pigeon, 
Turkey, Gonse, Dueck, Salmon, Cod, Rye, Barberry, 
Milk, Brandywine, Water, Sugar, Orange, Raisin. 

3. Be backward in expressing opinion on deeds 





“does | age and wit. sent him to his seat 


wrapped in mystery. 
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CONTAGIOUS “COLDS.” 


A friend of the Companion,—Dr. George B. Harri- 
man, « well-known and very skilful microscopist,— 
sends us an interesting statement 


rin found in the 


respecting infuso- 
air,in water, and in the secretions 
thrown off by persons who 
influenza that is now prevailing in Boston and vicin- 
itv. He 

“All of 


or, more 


your readers are familiar with ‘colds,’ 


properly, epidemic influenza, that attacks 


whole families and towns, and is prevailing at the 
present time in Boston and its vicinity. Its symp- 
toms are a dry, violent cough, sneezing, copious 
watery discharges from the nose, and in severe cases 





THE 





at any time during | 


on | 


uur name onthe margin of your paper | | 


are suffering from the | 


| terrible noise in the parlor, the 


} man named Dase. 


. . . . . ! 
a cartridge with a lighted fuse is dropped into the | 


hole, and the man proceeds to the next stake; but 
before he reaches it the cartridge has exploded, 
making a cavity as big as a flour-barrel in the ground, 
and a gang of men who follow plant a telegraph pole 
in the spot. In this way four men will set up one 


hundred to one hundred and titty poles per day, and | 


at a cost two-thirds less than by the old way. 
a 


FORTUNATE PIGS. 


The late disastrous freshet at Westfield, Mass., 


was the occasion of several pig-stories, the most 
striking of which are the two following: 


A man, out of pity to a squealing little porker, 


carried it into his kitchen, but the water, rising rap- | 
Hearing a | 


idly, soon drove the people up stairs. 
man cautiously de- 
scended the stairs part way, and peering into his 
best room, found that the water had forced open 
the doors between it and the kitchen, and the pig 
had found his way in there, and was up in a twenty- 
tive-dollar easy-chair, just out of reach of the water, 
grunting and squealing, and tearing the hair-cloth 
chair to pieces. When morning came, and the tlood 
subsided, the pig was a spared monument, but the 
chair was a total wreck. 

A Hampden Street pig has been the pet of the 
neighborhood the past few days. Its owner had 
rescued the most of his stock, but at last was him- 
self shut in the barn by the depth of water. He 
mounted a hay-loft and regretfully watched the 
drowning of his stock, but one six-weeks-old pig did 
not propose to die without a struggle. 





It mounted a board and lay flat out upon it, rising 


with the water and clinging to the plank, even when 


| the current dashed it against the sides of the build- 


ing. When the water went down, the man left his 

perch, carrying with him his companion of the night, 

and for the next day or two, that s.rewd pig had a 

nice warm bed in the kitchen, and was visited and 
| petted by scores of people. 
© 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 

A writer describes in an English magazine the 

achievements in mental arithmetic made by a Ger- 

“Sixty-four figures were chalked 


upon them, he stated the order in which they were 
placed, and he repeated them backward. 
“He was then, without altering his position, dodged 


by one of the company, who asked, ‘What is the 
twenty- third tigure? He answered at cnee and 


| correctly. 


prostration and fever, It is supposed to be conta- | 
gious, and judging from microscopical examinations, 
the inference seems to be warranted that it is pro 

duced by a small cell with cilia, or feet, which has 
been named by Dr. BE. Cutter, Arhizopoda,—root- | 
footed parasites, [send you drawings which show | 
these parasites when magnified under the micro- | 
scupe about twelve hundred diameters: 








“T have 
Some 


examined a 


were caught 
A larger 
secretions discharged 
cally the cells 


identical. 


floating in the 


number 


air; some were 
were found in 


the nose. 


found in water. 
from 


foundin the 


Microscopi- 





air, water and secretions, 
are 

‘They have the power of moving their cilia in any 
direction, even drawing them into their bodies. 


discovery set her to 





j her merriment getting more 


great number of specimens. | 


It | 


is a very natural inference, and one that seems to me 


“ll 


warrant vy the examinations made, that the 
Rhizopoda found in drinking-water from lakes and | 
ponds, and in the air, have the power of producing 


this parasit eatarrh. Dr. Cutter 





recommends in 


treating this distemper the inhaling of fumes of sul- 
phur burnt upon a stove. It gives relief, and de- 
stroys the parasite.” 

+ 


A CRUEL AMUSEMENT. 
The correspondent of the London Ecko, who ae- 
companied the Marquis of Lorne’s party to Canada, 
writes as follows about a cruel amusement: 


On Thursday there was a strong breeze and cloudy 


weather. There was tishing for sea-gulls, and the 
marquis caught the tirst. [do not know whether 
there are any societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals in Canada, but if there are, I trust that 
the outburst of toadyism which at present over- 


spreads the country will not prevent the meimbers 


noting that the passage which [ have quoted refers 
to the amusements of their vieeroy. 

I leave out of all account the intensely puerile 
nature of the sport, and only remark that to bait a 


hook and line with a bit of pork, and then throw it 
overbourd until a hungry sea-gull swallows it, is not 
a pretty pastime; but to drag on board the wretched 
bird, with the hook tranatixed into its stomach, throat 
or bill, simply to see the “fun” of its fluttering, and 
then le ro with the hook still in it, is abominable 
cruelty 


tit 
+ 
TELEGRAPH POLES. 


method of 


PLANTING 


A new planting telegraph poles has 


been introduced into Pennsylvania: 

The ground is staked off at dister 
dred feet apart, i man starts off with cartridges of 
“electric powder,” and with a crowbar in his hand. 
Phe bar is driven four or jive feet into the ground, 


wes of two hun- 


turned to his staff 
scouring 
grand expedition was immediately organized, 
terns were brought, and old officers of many 
paign started off, full of zeal, to hunt the fugitive. 


dered to their beds. 


him in 
for the General was always up before anybody else. 
The attendant went off softly, and returned in half 
an 
lay, the 


tendant when he saw the old warrior take from un- 
der the covering the lost 
veyit to the shepherd. 

the search until successful. 


had a Christian 
name of 
country of Barnabas, “the son of consolation,” 
the estates which he sold to assist in the propagation 
of Christianity were in Cyprus. 


now- 
one piece that T always admired which I don’t often 
see now, 
“A thimble,” 
contempt and scorn by every lady in the room for 
the rest of the evening. 


the fair, a few days ago, a suit of clothes of herown 
make. 
and dyed the cloth, cut 
her brother, and sewed them with a needle (not with 
a base mechanic sewing-machine), making as hand- 
s0ime an outtit as the back of man could desire. | 


“Again, a vast amount of dominoes—I wondered 
where they got so many—were distributed on the 
table among several ladies, who arranged them in 
squares of various dimensions, while Mr. Dase stood 
with back to the table. He was then requested to 
turn round, and in an incredibly short space of time 
he told us the number, not of the dominoes, but of 
the spots. 

“Thus far for the evidence of my own eyes and 
ears. For the rest, [| was told that he can multiply 
in his mind one hundred figures by the like number. 
He is an hour about it, but the result is alw: ays cor- 
rect. [ was told that he can extract the square root 
of one hundred given figures in tifty-two minutes.”’ 


> 

DEATH FROM LAUGHTER, 
A death which recently occurred at Newport, R. 
I., may be classed 


among the remarkable events. 
Death has not unfrequently resulted from excess of 
joy, but in this case a colored woman died from ex- 
cessive laughter. 


Joshua Walker, a colored man, had bought some 
pork which he intended to salt down for winter use. 
He went to the cupboard for some salt with which 
to make a brine, and took from a jar what he sup- 
posed was the required article, and proceeded to 
use it, 


His young wife, Rosa, discovered soon after that 


| upon a board, at which Mr. Dase gave what I thought | 
| acursory glance, and immediately turning his back 


U. S. Jobber 





he had taken granulated sugar instead of salt. The 
laughing heartily, and she could 
She laughed, and laughed, and laughed, 


boisterous each mo- | 


not stop. 


ment. 
Finally the husband became alarmed and sent out | 


for assistance, and soon his landlord arrived to wit- 
ness the poor woman laugh herself to death. 
husband's horror at this extraordinary result of his 
innocent 
scribed, 


The 

mistake can be better imagined than de- 
. 

A HERO’S TENDERNESS. 

An anecdote is told of Garibaldi, the Italian pat- 
riot, which shows his kindness of heart: 

One evening in 1861, as the General was going 
home, he met a Sardinian shepherd lamenting the 
loss of a lamb out of his flock. Garibaldi at once 
and announced his intention of 
the mountain in search of the lamb. A 

Lan- 
a cam- 
But no lamb was found, and the soldiers were or- 
The next morning, Garibaldi’s 


attendant found 
bed fast asleep. 


Ile was surprised at this, 


hour. Garibaldi still slept 
attendant waked him. 


The General rubbed his eyes, and so did his at- 


After another de- 


lamb, and bade him con- 
The General had kept up 
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AN old bachelor said, “There’s more jewelry worn 
a-days than when IT was young. But there’s 
” What is that?’ 


asked a young lady. 
was the reply. 


He was regarded with 


A younGe LADY of Richland, 8. C., exhibited at 


She sheared the wool, spun the yarn, wove 
and fitted the clothes to fit 


HEARING RESTORED. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Sudden Changes of the Weather often cause 
Pulmonary, bronchialand Asthmatic troubk 
Bronchial Troches” wili allay irritation which 
coughing, oftentimes giving immediate relief, 
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guods by sample. Fair salary paid. References re- 
quired. L ABELLE MAN’P’G Co., 93 Clark St., Chicago. 
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culars tree. HOLCOMB & Co., Mi ait Creek, Ohio. 


Great 
one 
twenty years. Send stamp for particu 
JNO. GARMORE, Lock Box 905, C 

to agents 


$3 A DAY erie 


catalogue sent free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS 


GAME OF AUTHORS. 
By mail, 15 cts.; Magie Pen, l0cts.; Magie Age Cards, l0e; 
all for 25 cts. Address Clinton Bros., Clintonville, € oun, 


EMPLOYMENT. 


#25 in cash paid to every agent, and constant e ploy 


t. ddress for information, W. H. STEWART, 
64 CORTLANDT ST., NEW York. 
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moon — a New and Elegant Designs of 
Fo ee Stencil Plates for marking 
A Annie ‘i clothing, &¢., and full par- 


ticulars free. Trial indelible 
ink for 6 let stamps. H. B. 
ADAMS, Livonia, N.Y 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of 
D.C No P atent, No Pay. 
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Patents, 
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RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


FOR AMATEURS. 


An unegualled variety, 


FINE ART NOVELTIES 





Washington, 
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NEW OPERA! CANTATIS 


H. M. S. PINAFORE 
COMIC OPERA BY ARTHUR SULLIVs 


TH 
ANU NUFACTORY, RATTLES BORO, 
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is the most popular thing of the kind 








together with books of Elegant | 
Designs. Send se stamp tor latest Catalogue and price | 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO. | 


186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 








and STEREOPTICONS 
Views illustrating ever 
BITIONS, &c. [GFA profitable business for 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns foi 

Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page 
togue free. McAllister, M’f yptician, 4 
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fast and enjoy it, 
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y subject for 


kinds and 
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For business, pleasure, y 
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printing cards, 
etc. 
For + Snperb, 25 
cents. ekg Bokaypied Tail pam . my bn ‘é sheets, for $l. 
stoma Sanpuiees eae ind 2Zets. cach. 
ttalogue for stamp. Beautiful tnd ‘BIRTH- 
DAY CARDS, in creat variety, 6, 10 and 12 cents each, 
WALLACE PHELPS & Co., Box 47. 
me Women, Boys and Giris will 
send 20c for Silver Wallet, or 
25e. for splendid Silk Handker- 
chief, and lei ig how to make from 
85 akon ay sure. Rev. S.'T. BUCK, Milton, Pa. 
5 Youn g America Press Co., 
Mees St., New Ycrk, 
<n avariety of hand, self-ink- 
ing, and rotary printing presses, 
> ranging in price from $2 to $150, 
including the Centennial, 
Young America, Cottage, 
Lightning, and other celebrated 
printing machines. Our new rotary 
ress, the United States Job- 
r, for cheapness and exce 1s 
unrivalled. woo ‘ex- 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
‘printing mate rial. Circulars free. 
Specimen Book of Type, 10 cts. 
A sample package of plain and 
fancy cards, 0 cents. 


IT IS THE DUTY OF PARENTS 


To see that their children’s teeth are not ruined through 
neglect. The dental row of girl may be kept 
sound with SOZODONT. Besides this, the teeth, un- 
less absolutely and hopelessly unsound, may be 
and rendered white by this justly popular 
ZODONT has no affinity with those 
ders which whiten teeth by 
SOZODONT is a botanic liquid, 
and smell, and in every respect 
lied upon, Sold by Druggists. 
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tHe SOLARGRAPH. 


Medal awarded at Mechanics’ Fair 1878. 


An Exact Time-Keeper for 50 Cts, 
A scientific instru- 
ment that tells time 
by the suns rays. 
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girls as a ine 
Watch when Us 
ed according to di- 
rections. Highly 


recommended — by 
school teachers as 
the best inven= 
tion of the age for 
teaching Latitude, 
the operation of So- “eo 
lar L sight, tr mage of we Bien: " ne Huntsmen, Yachts- 
men anc ravelers, particularly the latter, it is - 
uable than a Wath, patiggnnes gives the exact 
tim me: ft ne loca 


ality where used. Tt is the eize ofa 
ladies’ watch, and the illustration Seeecnts the instrument 
open. The above statements are e Syaranteed 
true. Every instr ument warranted. Sent postpa 
for 50 cents, Stamps taken A R} ICA N SOL LAR- 
CRAPH CO, M'F'RS, 26 SCHOOL ST-.BOSTON, MASS. 





greedily. 
to six quarts mixed with a bushel of common meal or 
other feed -~ fed as usual, 


30 Ibs., $1; bs.. $250. Also Bone Meal f iT Cattle, 
said to b Be abortion in cows, 10 Ibs., 50 ets.: 100 Ibs., 
$3. Ground Oyster Shells for fowls, 100 Ihe., $1: and a 


full line special fe 
tical men. 
ham 


York; 21 North Water Street,I 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Stockb 


HENS LAY. 


To make hens lay and pigs grow, feed ANIM At. 
MEAL made from fresh meat and frest 
and ground to a sweet meal, which fow 
Used for, five years, and universally 
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Juveniles, 


erform 

this country. Music excellent and easy, and words ; 

ceptionable, making it very desirable for amatey; 

| formance in any town or village. Elegant eon) 

| words, musie and libretto complete, mailed an 

| for $1 00. 

| — 
Joseph's Bondage. By Cuapwichs. 8194 
Belshazzar. By BurrenricLp, 194 
Esther. By Brapbery. 50 
Three Cantatas which are magnificent when given y 

| Oriental dress and scenery. The last one is easy, 
“Pauline” ($2), “Palomita” ($2). “Diamo 


cut Diamond” ($1), “Guardian Angel" (vq 


“Lesson in Charity” (60 cts.),**Maud Ipving 
(60 cts.), are Operettas requiring but a few singers, , 
are capital for Parlor Performances. ‘The last three 















In Press. “The Sorcerer,” by SULLIVAN. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.., Bosto 
A GREAT OFFER FOR 
, MOLIDAYS!! 
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35, 3 sets with Sub Bassa 
( tree $80, 2 se 50, Lset S40, 1 sets 
7 Octave all RO VOOD PLANOS $130.71 
do 8140, warrunted for SIX years. 
WANTED. oa d Catalogues Maile 
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SONS, | Mantrs.and Dealers, 40 E.14 
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LADY'S BOOK 
REDUCED bos ee veh 


From $3 Tro 

Send your address to Gopgy’s Lay 

Book, }’tadelphia, for full particulars. 
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fF Send tor Club-Getter pGpecial ireular, 
ing Tull pa wruiculus of this splendid offer 
t.S. ARTHUR & SON, 227 S. Sixth St. Philadelphia 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD 


(Vol. 16) for 1879, enlarged to 100 pages, contains the 
of the world’s literature arranged in twenty departments, 
the enterts ainment, instruction, and profit of every rea 
Yearly, $2.00; sample copy, 1ocents. Order from newsdeales 
irect. Un precedentedterms free to agents. Send 10¢ 
-worth $1. Woop, Tribu Building, N. Y 


“This book needs no Bndoreoment—De. ae 


AGENTS } WANTED F iD A 


DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 
In this new volume the .s Author of Nicut sat 
{N THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling force so 
eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and addsfresh testimor! 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the B 
Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thou 
ing style, beautiful Engravings, and rich bindings, th 
in the market. Jerms Liberal, Circulars Fre 
Address, J, C, McCURDY & CO,, Philadelphia, Ps 






































If you want most amusing read- 
ing, and plenty of pictures to 
cut out, send for “The Mammoth 
Pictorial”—the largest paper in the 
world. It contains 35 square feet of 
pictures andreading matter. Just tig- 
ure thatout. Mailed free for 15 cts. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 
wy MAMMOTH x CTORIAL 
37 Eighth St., N.Y 
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